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have used Valentine's Meat Juice with most gratifying resalts in several 
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ee: from exhaustion ; stimnlante only gave temporary relief, on account of inability 
+.» sto replace lost blood... Gave a mixture of Meat-Juice and water, 1 to 12, two 


teaspoonfuls every ten minutes. Patient revived, pulse reappeared, respiration 


less sighing and more regular ; and by continuing the treatment until two bottles — 


been taken, she was restored, and is.to-day a hearty, healthy woman. 


- He also gives a case of cholera-infantum, and adds: 

“Ta both cases the peculiar merit: ‘of the Meat-Juice lay able to 
cane @ circulating medium as near in character lo the blood as can be well ob- 
' fained. Tt is teady for osmosis whether in the stomach, upper or lower bowel. 
edt is an excellent thing to give by rectal enema, with or without brandy, 

nseit daily in. hospital practice; and feel that I cannot tecom- 
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Editorial 


OnE always feels regret for a passing year, it 
holds so much of hopes and fears ; yet one rarely 
wishes to live it over again. Old hopes burn 

t; but new ones take their place. We reach one horizon 
only to find another calling us forward. For missionaries the 
year has, to a large extent, been a time of readjusting them- 
selves to new conditions. The work already accomplished is 
more than that-even contemplated by many of the early 
advocates of missions, and yet it appears that the completion 
of the task is still far ahead of us. The world is not yet 
‘‘evangelized’’. in any sense of the word. Yet what would 
we have? If it were possible for the Christian Church in the 
home lands to satisfy its conscience that it had done its part for 
the ‘* Evangelization of the World,’’—what then ? Why then, 


The Passing 
Wear. 


either new visions bringing other tasks equally as great and im- 


portant, or else stagnation which is death. Therefore we need 
to take courage aud lay plans for larger things since the passing 
year leaves us as its chief assets greater tasks which have grown 
out of what we have done, and are larger in scope and meaning. 
WE do not claim to be politicians, and yet 
we desire to take time to sympathize with 
China in her political struggle ; aud surely such 
syinpathy is needed at the present time. The beginning of tlie 
year found China in the throes of a battle for freedom; the 
military phase of this struggle is apparently passing with the 
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year. China has passed from under the old regime to the 
new. Progress iu readjustment and reorganization does not, 
it is true, go very fast. Apparently China’s hold upon her rich 
dependencies has weakened ; internally there is a jumble of 
old methods and new ideals which puzzles even those who 
know China best. Currency, education, internal administra- 
tion continue to call loudly for reform. Many of the attempts 
to meet these calls seem to end in ineffectual discussion. Yet 
when the pessimist—missionary or diplomat—has said his 
worst, the fact remains that China has this year taken a step 
forward which she still maintains. The Chinese nation oc- 


‘cupies a new position among the nations—a point on which 


some other nations have not yet clearly focussed. The advocates 
of the new ideals, which are growing in influence, have to dig 
through a tremendous wall of rock-ribbed conservatism before 
these ideals become linked to the life of the masses of people. 
For the accomplishment of this, time is needed as it was 
needed in the case of other nations who have passed through 
China’s present political phase. | | 

Two articles in this issue remind us of China’s 


cbina’s past. ‘The. one, ‘‘’he Chinese Idea of the 


Truth, »» and the other, the announcement in the ‘* Missionary 
News Department’’ of the elimination, from the new course 
of study issued by the Board of seating for primary schools, 
of the Chinese Classics. ‘The letter following this announce- 
ment shows that much thought has been given to this change. 
Since one of the fundamental weaknesses of Chinese philosophy 
is the idea of moral obligations, missionary educationists will 
welcome the change that relieves them of the necessity of 
teaching these Classics to undeveloped minds. We hope that 
the still active conservative element, which wi.l1 have no little 

to say about this innovation, will not be able to bring sufficient | 
pressure to bear to.sheive it. “In the new system of education 
there should be a place where mature minds may have a chance 
to delve into China’s past as typified in the Classics. But the 
removal of the burden of memorizing a lot of often meaning- 
less characters from the younger students is in itself almost 
sufficient justification for the change. Mission schools, tco, will 


be left free to inculcate a knowledge of those essential ethical 


principles which, to say the least, the Classics treat in a some- 
what flexible manner, and which will give the student.a view- 
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point from which to judge what is of value in Chinese 
philosophy and what can well be disregarded in character 


making. 


THE suit for li i 
Question. Pp y certain opium merc alts 


has a significance which reaches beyond any 
individual on either side. For the reason that we are not 
versed in law and that the case is still sad judice we refrain 
from reference to the legal aspects of the case. We cannot, 
however, but note that when a great government pronounces 
the opium trade “morally indefensible”? it would appear 
difficult to pronounce it defensible from any other point of 
view. But the interest in the case for the nissionary body lies 
in the fact that it is a phase of the fight against opium with 
regard to which there is but one side for them, and that— 
abolition. No great battle can be waged without hurting 
someone. This principle would appear to be true in the 
present instance also. In every great conflict mistakes in 
diplomacy aiid individual action will occur. But such mis- 
takes do not turn a righteous cause into an unrighteous one. 
Opium is a curse that should be abolished. With all those 
who desire its abolition we are in sympathy. That the Chinese 
have become so stirred up on this question that in many 
instances they are pushing the battle hard is a reason for 
thankfulness. Whatever the decision as to the legal aspects 
of the present suit we hope that one outcome will be a more 
united protest against the traffic which. brings nothing but 
ruin to those for whom it is cairied on. We are not unaware, 
either, that not all the Chinese who have taken part in the 
crusade against opium have been sincere. Nevertheless, we 
feel that any nation or individual who is on the side of right 
should not. only sympathize, but assist China to throw off this 
deadly incubus. | oe 
| 
THE Central Committee of Arrangements 
GERDA for Dr. John R. Mott’s visit to China 
With Dr. Mott. 
has wisely begun early to prepare a 
- tentative list of questions for discussion in the conferences 
which are to be held. When the primary purpose of Dr. 
Mott’s visit is borne in fnind, that is, to enable the leaders of 
the Christian — in China (Chinese and foreign mission- 
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aries alike) to express to the home Boards their convictions 
with reference to the outstanding and pressing problems of the 
Church, it becomes apparent how important it is to center the 
discussion during the time of the conferences upon the really 
vital issues. ‘There is no end to the live questions to discuss pro- 
vided only they are selected to the exclusion of others. Many 
of them group themselves naturally around the names of the 
Commissions of the Edinburgh Conference. ‘* The Occupation 
of the Field’? has become a new aud even more complex 
question since the establishment of the Republic. Likewise 
the ‘‘Christian Church in China’’ presents new aspects with 
the changed times, while many of the troublesome questions 
of the past are still unsettled. We shall need to discuss with 
the Chairman of the Continuation Committee the ‘‘ Training 
of Missionaries.’”?> We cannot leave the final word in this 
matter to be said at home. How to secure and hold Chinese 
Christian leaders of faith and ability,—how ensure a wider 
and more fruitful evangelization, and the great questions of 
codperation between missions, and of education, must be faced 
bravely and fairly in these conferences. Nor must we neglect 
the ‘‘tabooed subject in missionary conferences’’ of the 
relation between the work on the field and the home Boards. 
Every missionary, whether he is to be a member of one of 
the conferences or not, may well give thought to the really 
important issues which demand discussion. . 

; THE following is-taken from an article b 
Chicago. Slight changes have been made in the wording so as 
to make it general instead of specific, as it originally was. It 
contains a question vital to all Missions and Boards. 

| So long as the merest administrative details must be 
referred home for decision, or for approval, it is easy to believe 
that our boards of managers will always be in a chronic condi- 
tion of being swamped with such details, possibly, at times, 
to the detriment of some larger questions of policy, and that 
through uo fault of their own. When policies are to be 
reconsidered and restated one cannot but ask the question: 
Is such a condition of things absolutely necessary ? Is there no 
alternative policy ? Cannot some real administrative questions 
be finally settled by the men on the fields? Is it not possible 
so to organize the forces on each of the larger fields that they 
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can more effectively represent their denominations in many 
administrative questions, within certain limits represented by 
board and denominational policies, than can a board of managers 


sitting 10,000 miles away from where the problems originate ? 


Our missionaries are selected with really more painstaking 
care than is given to the selection of the members of the 
boards of managers. Is it true that among missionaries there 
cannot be found enough capable men, and enough in each of 
the larger fields, who can he trusted by the denominations, 
under proper rules when properly organized, finally to deter- 
mine many administrative matters without the necessity of 
referring them home except in an annual report? Ifa suffi- 
cient number of such men is not to be found now, then by all 
means let us send out nore such men in the future.’’ 
_‘* But what should the position of Chris- 
| tian education be in a missionary land 
whose government has a fully developed 


‘Position of 
Christian Education. 


and efficient i sleet system of its own? This is a new 


question in the history of missions, but it is a question ‘that 
will not confine itself to Japan. Already it is beginning to 


loom up in Korea, China, India, and Egypt. In each of these 
countries the respective national governments are taking up 


the problem of lower and higher education, and almost exactly 
the same problem will arise in these countries as is now press- 
ing for solution in Japan. How shall it be solved? What is 
the position that Christian education should—yea, must—hold 


in such countries if Christianity is to be victorious? It is my 


conviction that it can be laid down as an axiomatic principle 
of future missionary policy that in missionary countries that 
have a fully developed government system of education, Chris- 
tian education must reach up to the top. Otherwik: Chris- 
tianity cannot be victorious in the thought-life of the nation. 
The base should be as broad as possible, from the kindergarten 
up, but whether it be broad or narrow, the building must 
reach the top. There must be institutions that are fully ona 
par with the highest that the government does in education. 
And this must be the aim of Christian education in Japan 
where this new missionary problem must be solved first. In 
Japan, as in all civilized countries, university men have come 
to lead. And if Japan is to have Christian leaders she must 


have a Christian university. They cannot be produced in the 
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chaotic spiritual atmosphere of the imperial universities. If in 
Japan the Christian world-view, the Christian view of human 
iife, and Christian moral standards are to gain ascendency, 
there must be a strong body of men in the nation who have 
been steeped and seasoned in the atmosphere of Christian 
education from middle school up to university. If in Japan 
Christianity itself is to retain and increase its hold upon the 
people of the land there must be an increasing amount of 
Christian education, from the lowest to the highest, to abid- 
ingly create that intellectual and spiritual basis that early 
Christianity found ready to hand in the widely disseminated 


Judaism of that time. Christian education must progres- 


sively constitute the heart. of the Christian movement in 
Japau. But that which alone can give abiding inspiration 
and crowning effect to all Christian education is education of 
the highest grade, namely, that of a Christian university.’’ 
P. B. Schneder in Zhe Japan Evangelist. | 
x 

Twentysfitth ON November roth, its headquarters 

Anniversary oftbe in Shanghai, the Christian Literature 


Christian Literature Society held its twenty-fifth anniversary. 


Society. We wish to congratulate the Society on its 


= splendid work of a quarter of a century. The Annual Report 


shows that the financial affairs of the Society are in an enviable 
condition, there being a balance on hand of over $19,000. 
It is evident that the Society is peculiarly well placed to feel 
the pulse of the changes now taking place in China. These 
changes are internal and are evident in the way the country is 
opening up and in the changed attitude towards the foreigners, 
shown remarkably in the protection afforded them during the 
recent upheaval. ‘These changes meéan that never before was 
there for the Society such opportunity and need for translation 
work. The Society, in seeking to improve its work and enlarge 
its influence, has recently organized a committee of scholarly 
Chinese gentlemen whose work it is to see that the Society’s 
publications attain that finished literary style which will make 
them attractive to Chinese readers. The suggestion was 
made that the missions ought to put Christian literature in the 
chief place and neither consider it as a luxury nor as something 
to be taken into consideration after all other methods have 
been tried. With a people so eager to read as the Chinese, 
one wonders why it is so hard to secure workers for the 
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. preparation of the ‘heaton which is more than ever needed. 
We wish that the Society might secure without delay the 
£3,000 for the erection of a modern depét for the carrying 
on of its business, for which it has been decided to appeal. 
The Christian Literature Society works for all and we wish 
for its indefatigable general secretary and staff the fulfilment 
of their hopes, for thereby much good will come-to China and 
much invaluable assistance to every form of mission work 


therein. 

WE feel it incumbent upon us to give the 
widest publicity to the following from an 
editorial in the July, rg912, issue of the 
Missionary Review of the World, our reasons being that Mr. 
Russell has an agency in Shanghai whence he is sending out 
literature broadcast over the land, trying, _very insidiously, to 
engraft his false doctrines on to the teachings of the mission- 
aries. We say, insidiously, as some of his teachings are quite 
proper, but they are only the cover to wer Gis the poison to be 


adiministered later on. 
We do not believe i in advertising what we have reason to 


A Peculiar Bnves- 
tigation of 


consider a fraud, but at times attention should be called to frauds" 
already widely ‘advertised. “Pastor C. T. Russell’’ has been 


posing before the Christian people of the United States and 
other countries since 1886. His publications were issued at 
first under the somewhat ostentatious title ‘‘ Millennial Dawn,’’ 
from ‘*Zion’s Watch Power,’’ Pittsburgh, Pa. Then he 
removed to Brooklyn, N. Y., whence his publications now 
come forth under inisleading titles like People’s Pulpit of 
Brooklyn,’’? ‘‘ Brooklyn ‘TTabernacle,’’? ‘‘International Bible 
Students’ League,”’ etc. 


| Tately this much advertised speaker started upon an 
_ “investigation ’’ of Missions under the auspices of the ‘‘ Inter- 

national Bible Students’ Association.’? ‘Ihe report of this so- 
called investigation has been published in secular magazines 
and papers, but 10 friend of Christian Missions should be misled 
by such an ‘‘ investigation.’ 


Dr. J. L. Dearing of Japan calls attention to the tact that 


the party arrived in Yokohama on December 30th. The next 


day Mr. Russell preached in Tokyo at the Y. M. C. A. Hall, 
which had been secured under misrepresentation by some 
advance agent. The audience was very small. It is positively 
stated that Mr. mmpes did not meet a single missionary in 


Tokyo. | 
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The Sanctuary 


“The effectual fervent prayer of a righteous man availeth much.”’— 


St. James v: 16. 


“For where two or three are gathered together 1n my Name, there am 1 


in the midst of them.’’—St. Matthew xviii: 20. 


PRAY. 


That by itself, alone, unmixed, 
unadulterated, just as it came down 
to us from our Lord, the faith which 
is ours to give may be the power 
that will emancipate this people and 
ny China a truly greatnation. (P. 
722. 

That you may resist the temptation 
to make much of Christ as a Teacher 
and Exemplar at the expense of mak- 
ing too little of Him as the Lamb of 
God That taketh awav the sins of the 
world. (P. 718.) | | 

That the teaching of all mission- 
aries may be Christian through and 
through, warp and woof. (P. 704.) 

For the general.adoption of a wise 
policy that will resist the temptation 
to spread out so thinly that but few 
stations are adequately manned. (P. 
716. 

God-given wisdom that will 
show when leading-strings may be 
discarded to the advantage and 
strengthening of the Chinese 
Church. (P. 717.) | 

That all coming to China to take 
up missionary work may be already 
truly converted to God and sound in 


the Faith once for all delivered to 


the saints. (P. 697.) 

That all missionaries may remem- 
ber the value of the morning hour 
being kept sacred to devotion, and 
so seek to maintain themselves on a 


higher plane than those whom they 


are trying to lift. (P. 698.) 

That when you have only yourself 
aud God—as the missionaries of a 
generation ago had—you may take 


courage from their example. (P. | 


19.) 

That the Chinese may learn so to 
amend their social theories that their 
relation to God may not be crowded 


out; that they may make themselves 


right with God and so find it possible 
to be right with man (P. 712.) 

For those Chinese who are sirug- 
gling for the light and who would 
amalgamate all the religions now in 
China, that they may learn how in 
Christ is to be found all that there 


is, or is needed, of truth and life—of 


_ Salvation here and hereafter. (P. 


721.) | 

For the Conferences that are to be 
held with Dr. Mott, that from them 
“may grow a strengthening of the 
mission work in China. 


A PRAYER. 


Almighty God, unto whom all 
hearts are open, all desires known, 
and from Whom no secrets are hid ; 
Cleanse the thoughts of our hearts by 
the inspiration of Thy Holy Spirit, 
that we may perfectly love Thee, and 
worthily magnify Thy Holy Name; 
through Christ our Lord. Amen. 


GIVE THANKS. 


That the Leader Whom you follow 
is One Whose veracity is unimpeach- 
able. (P. 712.) 

For the great legacy that has come 
down to us in the lives of the early 
missionaries of China. (P. 718.) 

For the rich legacy that has come 
down to us in the lives of the Chris- 
tian Chinese. (P. 719.) 

For the help given you by the mis- 
takes made by your predecessors, by 
which you have learned ‘‘ how not to 
do it.” (P. 714.) 

For the thousands of Chinese who 
yielded their lives rather than deny 
their Lord in the Boxer troubles, and 
the strength that their action has 
given to the Church in China. (P. 
719.) 

For the strength and support given 
you by the mere fact that you have 
three thousand fellow missionaries 
and three hundred and fifty thousand 
fellow Christians in China to cheer 
youon. (P. 719.) 

For the assurance that comes to 
you as you contemplate the past— 
that: God has been and is working, 
and that He has special plans of 
mercy and blessing for China. (P. 
720.) 

For the of your faith in 
the contemplation of the progress of 
mission work in China—and that 
to God there is glory to be given. 


(P. 721.) 
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Contributed Articles 


The New Comer 
F. W. BALLER. 

T is s difficult to know exactly what to say to a missionary 
who has just arrived in the country. One hears so 
much in these days of special courses of study, language- 
study classes, lectures on history, religion, philosophy, 

etc., (to say nothing of photography, medicine, and architec- 
ture) over and above the ordinary pre aration, that it is difficult 
to think what there is left to say. The preparation given in 
some directions appears to be so elaborate that one wonders 
whether there is room left for anything more : 

‘* And still they looked, and still the wonder grew, 

_ How one small head contained the whole he knew.’’ 

It reminds one of the story of a man who was converted 
at middle age. He had been a regular church-goer and had 
his mind stored with portions of Scripture and a large fund of 
religious knowledge. When he was converted he was to'a 
large extent prepared for Christian service, and at once began 
to preach. -One of his hearers, who knew that he had but 
recently come to ‘the faith, was greatly impressed, and said that 
it appeared to him like a baby born with his breeches on. 
Thoughts of a somewhat similar character fill one’s mind as 
one looks on the new arrival—the latest product of home 
preparation. The only thing left seems, to be to offer, in all 
humility of mind, a few general remarks and a little advice on 
missionary work in general, leaving it for the missionary elect 
to take or leave what he pleases. 

Years ago one used to take for granted that no one would 
think of becoming a missionary unless he was truly converted 
to God, was sound in the Faith once for all delivered to the 
saints, and was conscious of a definite call both to missionary 
work and also to a special field of service. <A fairly long experi- 
- ence, however, has not confirmed that view, but has led one to 

the conviction that it is sadly possible to take up missionary 
work and come to China without either.. I once knew a man 
who came from a sheer sense of duty, and who hoped that, 
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sooner or later, he would be able to find out whether it was the | 
will of God that he should continue in missionary work. Un- 
fortunately the experiment has not been attended with very 
great success. Alas for the man who is in such a position—far 
better to break stones by the road side. Should anyone read 
these lines who is in any doubt on these points, he will be wise 
to turn to God and get things put right, and so make his call- 
ing and election sure. © 
Given that all is right in these een where shall we. 
begin ? I would say, at the beginning. ‘‘In the beginning 
God.’ It is the highest wisdom to put Him first in all things, 
and cultivate intimate and personal relations with Him. Let 
Him have the first and best of every day. Keep the morning | 
hour sacred to devotion, to the cultivation and nourishment of the 
spiritual life, to seeking an increase in the knowledge of God. 
One of the heaviest burdens that missionaries in charge of mis- 
sion work have to bear, is the fact that many of their converts 
appear to take no steps to follow up by private devotion the 
teaching and benefit they have received through the public 
worship and ministry of the Word. The result is that their 
spiritual life is poor, weak, and unprofitable. This is perhaps 
one of the most frequent causes of backsliding. Very naturally 
the man who neglects to feed well fails to maintain his— 
strength and vigour, and the same thing holds in the spiritual 
realm. One sometimes asks oneself as to whether one is as 
particular about this as could be desired. It is a thing that 
needs dommg, needs purpose, needs determination; other 
things very easily elbow it out, and the day once begun, a 
thousand and one claims call for immediate attention. One 
of the Prophets in complaining about Israel said that they 
‘would not frame their doings to seek the Lord,’’ that is, 
there was no definite plan or purpose, no arrangement of time 
or effort in order to seek Him, but things were left to haphazard, 
with the result that spiritual things went to the wall. We 
must be higher up than those we are to lift, and it is one 
of the easiest things in the world to steadily decline from 
the high ideals with which we began our missionary life and 
service. Many missionaries, who at’ one time were full of 
zeal and who entered upon their work with high hopes 
and expectations, have made shipwreck just here. Furthermore, 
it is only along spiritual lines that the Chinese have any veal 
use for us. Naturally they have use for our money, 
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for our education, for any prestige that may go with 
us, but they have no real use for us save in connection with 
spiritual life and spiritual service. It is one of the complaints 
of mission secretaries in England that.a large number of 
candidates for missionary work abroad are lamentably ignorant 
of the Scriptures, and know very little of the devotional life 
that is nourished by’them. In connection with one of the 
largest Missionary Societies in England, a candidate applied 
for admission to the missionary ranks. The secretary asked 
him whether he knew anything of the history of the Jews. 
Yes, he thought he did. ‘The secretary then asked how many 
principal feasts there were, to which he promptly replied: 
‘¢’Three.’’ ‘*And what were they ?’’ asked the secretary. ‘‘ The 
water, the manna, and the quails,’? was the ready reply. ‘This 
is perhaps an extreme case, but it is a real one, and illustrates 
the fact that many would-be missionaries lack the first quali- 
ficatiou—a knowledge of the Word of God, and, it almost goes 
without saying, a lack of deep knowledge of God Himself. 
If not too previous, may I venture to suggest that the young 
missionary will do well, as soon as possible, to commit to 
memory a portion of the New Testament in Chinese, which 
later on he will be able to use in his preaching and prayer ? 
Passing from this, the next thing appears to be the exercise 
of the mind in the acquisition of the Chinese language. A 
good knowledge of this is of the’ utmost importance if the 
inissionary would be of any value, and it is an excellent thing 
to have a high ideal before the mind from the beginning. 
There is every reason why the one who preaches the Gospel 
should be efficient—he should aim at efficiency and spare‘no 
_ pains to ensure it. To this end he will do, well to set about his 
studies in an orderly manner. Those of us who came to China 
earlier, were given a large dictionary and a copy of one of the 
Gospels, were shown into aroom with a Chinese teacher, and told 
to go right ahead. It was very much like giving a man with 
little mechanical knowledge a ton of pig iron, and telling him 
to turn out a first-class locomotive. Things have changed a 
- good deal since then. There is no excuse now why anyone 
with ordinary intelligence, and who has a mind to work, should 
not acquire a good working knowledge « of the language. Here, 
again, let us begin at the beginning. It is a good thing to 
begin with a humble mind, and to have the conviction 
thoroughly rooted in the soul, that no foreigner, whoever he 
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may be, knows everything he ought to know so far as the 
Chinese language is concerned. It is wise to accept without © 
demur such Courses of Study as have been prepared by those 
long resident im the land, and to use faithfully and well such 
Helps as they give to master it. Go through the Course of 
Study, make it your own, and you will have laid a good 
foundation, the benefits of which will be of great value in after 
life. ‘The lack of geod steady work during the first year often 
handicaps a man all his life. Do not be afraid to ask older 
men to help you over your difficulties. Some of them—and I 
say it with bated breath—ueed asking; their humility keeps them 
from offering the help that a young man would gladly avail 
himself of, while his difiidence keeps his mouth shut when it 
would be well to open it. And may I here, in passing, say a 
word to my elder brethren?—Do not be afraid to put the treas- 
ures of your experieuce and knowledge at the disposal of 
the new-comer, give him some regular time if possible, otherwise 
irregular, but give him time in which you may help him in 
his difficulties with the language and with the many things 
that may beset his path, new and untried to him, though per- 
fectly familiar to you. Ten minutes or a quarter of an hour a 
day may save him much labour and discouragement. But to 
pass on—the new-comer will do well not to look on Primers and 
Courses of Lessons as the Chinese language, they are only por- 
ticos to the palace, some large, some small, some plain, some 
ornamental, but they are uot the palace itself. As to the 
method of study it is difficult to lay down a general rule. I 
found it a good way to spend half a day with the teacher, read- 
ing with him, trying to imitate him, trying to talk to him, and 
using him in any way that I could ; and the other half day in 
memorizing anything I had got from him and in learning the 
character. In this way I was able to make my own what I had 
learned from him in the earlier part of the day, whilst it was 
fresh in my mind, and I think on the whole that during the 
first few months it is, perhaps, as good a plan as could be devised. 
And may I here put in a word for memorizing? The old Chi- 
nese system of education consisted very largely in memorizing _ 
whole books being committed to memory, with the result that 
the memory of the Chinese is something phenomenal. We, in 
the West, have, during the past few years, very largely discarded 
the use of the memory, and given a great amount of time to 
the cultivation of the reasoning powers. This is good as far as 
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it goes, but it is perfectly possible to push it to an extreme, and 
-to turn out men aud women whose minds are not stored as they 
night be with material for future use. A combination of both 
these methods is perhaps thie best. Certainly in learning Chi- 
nese there is a very great deal to be said for learning off phrases 
and sentences, sections and chapters. It is a mistake, generally 
speaking, to devote too much time to the grammatical analysis 


of sentences in the first stage. When the mind is full of — 


idiomatic sentences, it will be found that this collection of 
material will gradually shape itself in the mind in a more or 
less connected fashion, and each man can work out for himself 
toa large extent the grammatical relation of the different parts. 
The genius of the language in mauy cases defies gramunatical 
aualysis—it is the thought, rather than the grammatical expres- 
sion of it, that has to be borne in mind, in translation : the, idio- 
inatic equivalent is more important than the gratnmatical 
equivalent. Further, the advantage of memorizing, while not 
so readily perceived in the earlier stages of study, shews to 
great advantage later on. As the mind assimilates different 
idioms, they become part and parcel of the man himself, and 
he is able to work in from the stores of memory the material 
that he gathered in the early stages. May I here, however, add 
a word of warning? In the nature of the case, language used in 
books is more formal than that used in ordinary speech. ‘This is 
true not only of Chinese, but also of other languages. Hence it is 
of the utmost importance to supplement work done with the 
teacher by mixing freely with the people, and putting down 
and memorizing such words and expressions as fall from their 
lips in daily conversation. ‘The average Chinese teacher has a 
style of his own, and in the nature of the case has to con- 
fine himself largely within the limits of his scholar’s progress, 
and it is a most difficult thing to get him to speak to a for- 
eiguer in the same free and easy way in which he would speak 
to his friends. So that both sides need to be cultivated—the 
language found in books, and also the colloquial used by the 
people round about us. Cultivate your ear, listen for aspirates, 
take notice of tones, make special notes of idioms that strike 
you. Get from your teacher as far as possible the characters 
for the sentences you hear, and from the beginning make a 
note-book in which these will be systematically sto:ed for 
future reference. By this means no labour will be wasted, and 
a perfect treasury of knowledge will be laid up for future use. 
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Begin to use at once what you know. No doubt you will make 
many mistakes, but the Chinese are a patient people, and you 
will find them quite ready to help you when you stumble. 

As to the amount of work to be done: no rule can be 
laid down that will fit all cases. ‘The only rule that I would 
offer is that you work to the limit of your strength, and do 
not be afraid to put your best powers into the acquisition 
of the language during the first twelve months. ‘There are 
many things desirable in themselves which it is well to 
discard until the back of the language is broken; later 
on these may be taken up again and time given to them, 
but it is of great importance that the first year or so be given 
in the main to the acquisition of the spoken and written 
language. The mau who fritters away the first year, does 
not usually do very much in the years that follow. | | 

The next important consideration is the question of health 
This is a somewhat thorny subject, and it is difficult to know 
exactly what to say about it. In reading the lives of some of 
the pioneers of mission work, one is impressed with the fact that 
they appeared to be men of good physical powers, men who had 
vigour and strength in sufficient quantity to enable them to take 
on a large amount of heavy work, and to continue it for a 
long term of years. Men like Griffith John, Hudson Taylor, 
Chalmers, Edkins, Mateer, and many others, give examples 
of men wholaboured strenously 30, 40, and 50 years, and 
who, as far as we can gather, maintained fairly good health 
during that period. Of course it is easy to say that the former 
days were better than these, though Solomon himself tells 
us that it is not wse to do so. At the same time we cannot 
but feel that many who come from the home-lands are 
inadequately stocked with health and strength. In some 
cases over-study is responsible for latent disease, which a 
change of climate so often brings to the surface. One has 
met with young men and young women who have worked 
too hard at their studies at home, and have paid the price 
in nerves, with the result that after a very short term of 
service, under new conditions and a new climate, they 
break down, and either have to go home, or else become 
semi-invalids who can only live close to a doctor, and need 
bolstering up during most of their missionary life. -We shall 
presume, however, that the new missionary we have in mind 
is free from these things, that he possesses a sound body and 
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a sound mind and is quite ‘‘ fit r so far as his physical powers 
are concerned. He will do well to look on his health as so 
much capital, to which he will be wise toadd. Many a man 
has presumed on the fact that he was strong and vigorous, 
to act foolishly, with the result that instead of increasing his 
capital, he has drawn upon it to such an extent as ultimately 
to become bankrupt. It is a good thing to use ordinary means 


and common sense to maintain the health that we possess ; 


cleanliness, exercise, regular diet, hard work, plain living, and 
high thinking help to conserve health in any part of the world, 
and China is no exception to the rule. Where these things 
are attended to there should be little or no difficulty in preserv- 
ing a fair measure of health and vigour sufficient to enable 
us to do the work of the day as it comes round. The two 
extremes to which we are all prone, is to fuss on the one 
hand, or neglect on the other. Some people are never happy 
unless they are taking their temperature, or looking at the 
thermometer, or studying the medicine ‘book—three things 
to be most studiously avoided by most people. Doubtless there 
will come times of weakness, of lassitude, times when you 
are colour,’’ or, as the cant phrase goes, ‘‘run down.” 
It has been said by an observant writer that one of the common 
marks of the ordinary missionary is that he is usually tired, 
weary, generally appearing to himself to be in need of rest. 
This is probably an exaggeration, but it is perfectly possible 
so to fuss about health, to talk about it on all occasions, as to 
delude oneself into the idea that one is not fit to do the 


work that lies to hand. It is very noticeable that a large 


amount of the best work done in this country has been 
done by people who have not enjoyed the best of health. 
but there has been the will, the determination, the purpose 
behind the weakness, and that has made‘ possible the accom- 
plishing of a very large amount of most useful service. 


Let not the new-comer, then, be discouraged, if at any 


time he is sick, let him makeup his mind to do all. that 
in him lies to maintain his health, and should he lose 
it in any degree, to continue in the work up to the limit | 
of his powers. It is always a pity to pose as a martyr. 

Let us suppose that the new-comer has sufficient of the 
language to engage ina certain measure of work, the question 
at once arises, what is to be his attitude toward the Chinese, 
his relation to those inside the Church, to those without, and 
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_ know a good deal more about them than any foreigner can 


of Jesus Christ, and that his main work will be to set 
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to his fellow missionaries ? He will, in the nature of the case, 
be thrown very largely into the society of members of the 
Church, and he will do well to remember that among them 
there are a large number of old disciples, many of whom, 
perhaps, were Christians long before he had any thought of 
giving himself to missionary work. He will also find some 
of them like the old man mentioned in the New Testament, 
‘corrupt according to the lusts of deceit’’ ; and, on the other 
hand, he will find many from whom he may learn much, and 
many who will need his prayerful help. He needs to bear 
in mind that he needs to gain their respect, that the fact of his 
being a missionary does not in itself entitle him to their regard 
or esteein : he needs to earn his spurs before he can wear them. 
This is essential in view of the new developments that are 
taking place within the Chinese Church. It is becoming 
increasingly evident that those who will render most help to the 
Church in China, are those who through worth and capacity 
command the confidence of the Chinese in Christian work. 
To-day a man needs to be efficient in his service, and able 
to help with spiritual gifts. The Apostle longed to see the 
Roman Christians, that he might impart some spiritual gift 
to them, that he might establish them in the faith, and that 
he might build them up inthe Scriptures. The same thing 
holds good to-day—it is the man who can help the Chinese 
to understand the Scriptures, whose preaching and expositions 
touch their hearts, enlighten their minds, and quicken their 
zeal—it is such a man who will have influence in their 
councils and will be able to guide them in their work. And 
in this connection may I say to the new-comer, that he will 
do well to let his teaching be Christian through and through, 
warp and woot, Ther is in these days a large amount of teach- 
ing that may be accurately described as patchwork teaching— 
putting new patches on old garments. ‘The old garments 
of Mohammedism, Buddhism, and Taoism, are patched with a 
very small piece of Christianity. The fact is, that the professors 
of these various religions and systems of heathen philosophy 


ever tell them. Let the new-comer get well into his mind 
and heart the truth that ‘there is none other name given 


under heaven whereby we must be saved’’ except the name 


before men a Gospel of Hope, a Gospel of Grace, that 
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centres and has its circumference in a Person, and _ that 
Person the incomparable Son of God. ‘To preach Him, and 
make men see that in Him adore there is salvation from the 
power and penalty of sin, is infinitely more profitable than 
raking over the rubbish heaps of false religions with a muck 
rake. | 

Oue other point, and that is, cultivate a strong sense of 
pUTY, and couple with it a strong sense of the importance of 
hard work. ‘Duty’ isa word that has fallen largely into 
disuse, and has been replaced by the word ‘rights.’ Men prate 
about their ‘rights’ while they neglect their duties. A strong 
sense of duty will carry a man over many obstacles, will make 
him successful where the lack of it would ensure defeat. It is 
not always easy to give one’s time and strength to the thing 
that ought to be done; even the Apostle himself, in a very 
remarkable passage (I Corinthians 9:16,17,) speaks as though 
he sometimes found it difficult to give his time and strength to 
the work to which God had appointed him. He used the 


remarkable expression, ‘‘if not of mine own will I have a 


stewardship entrusted to me.’’ ‘That sense of stewardship, of 
responsibility, of duty, carried him through, when but for it he 
might have left his preaching undone. Let the new-comer lay 
it down as an axiom that there is no result without hard work. 
The gospel of rest is widely preached to-day, and it is an easy 
thing to delude oneself into the notion that a large amount of 
test 1s essential ; but it will be found that success in the work 
of God, as in other lines of work, lies with the one who faith- 


fully and continously devotes his best energies to hard and 
st-enuous service. | 


| 
| 
** Like the star that shines afar, 
Without haste and without rest ; 
Let each man wheel with steady sway 


Round the task that. rules the day, | 
And do his best.”’ 


Just one word in conclusion. Do not be a theorist ; do not 


always talk about your ‘‘ problems ;”’ but set to work with both 
hands earnestly to do the work that God has appointed you to 
do, and you will find that your ‘‘ preblem’? is solved in doing 


the work. A theory may be very beautiful in itself, but utterly 
fail when put to a practical test. Like the surgical operation 
of which we have heard, it was quite successful, but the patient 
died. So the most finely spun theory may be beautiful in itself, 
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‘noon was dim!’’ Yes, just about where the Chinese are 
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and yet be useless when applied to practical work. Gain your 


effort to do what in you lies to further the kingdom of God, 
which is righteousness, peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost. 


The Chinese Idea of Truth 


FRANK RAWLINSON. 


HIS topic assigned is one that is often referred to, 
but that has not been, so far as I know, treated at 
length. Strange to say De Groot does not mention it as 
far as I could see. It is a somewhat delicate one to 

treat. If we will remember, however, that our purpose is to 
diagnose a difficult moral condition with a view to effective 
treatment we shall be able to handle it with due sympathy for 
the patient. There should, however, be no pleasure for us in 
the diagnosis. | 

It is my purpose to treat this topic not from the side ot 

attempting to discuss the metaphysical basis of the Chinese 
idea of truth, but from the point of view of the ethical idea of 
veracity. The aim of this method of treatment is not to flatter 
the Occidentals by proving the Chinese below them in this 
regard nor to identify them with the Cretans. We must never 
forget that Abraham hid behind an untruth to save his life; 
that Jacob was an adept in shady scheming; and that even 
Peter dissembled. ‘‘ Of course,’’ one might say, ‘‘ the Patriarchis 
of Israel lived at a time when the light which is now at its 


yet. Yet even in the days of ‘‘Good Queen Bess”? ability to 
twist facts was a recognized part of statecraft: and in this the 
Queen was not the least adept. Yet neither do I intend to 
extenuate the disease after diagnosizing it. But we need to get 
the point of view of those among whom we work in this as 
in all other things, though their point’ of view does not need 
to become ours in order to enable us to do them good. 

That we may orient ourselves correctly I wish here to 
point out a fact that belongs properly to my conclusion. There 
is a vital difference between Christian ethics and Chinese ideas 
on this subject. Both the standard in Christian ethics and the 
practice of the moral leaders are unimpeachable. In China 
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the standard is and the have what 
there is. Yet this fact is practically unchallenged and the 
leaders are still recognized as such. 

Writers on things Chinese seem to have made up their 
minds on this subject and apparently leave nothing good to be 
said for the Chinese in respect to it. ‘Truly they give no 


flattering picture of Chinese veracity. One of the mildest state- 


ments is that of Dr. W. A. P. Martin, who says that truth is 
a virtue not much insisted on in Chinese books. Many of 
these statements, however, seem to be so general in nature that 
they should always be discounted to a certain extent. In 
treating this topic I shall deal first with the fact and then with 
the explanation of the fact. By the ‘* Chinese idea’’ I mean 
the idea of the practically unchanged masses of China. I am 
not unconscious of the rapidly growing element in the ranks 
of Christianity who have caught a view of other things and are 
striving to live accordingly. However, much of our Christian 
army still walks under the shadow of old conceptions. 

What then is the fact about the Chinese idea of truth ? 
We shall first look at the positive and negative sides of the 


theory. On the positive side we find as follows. Confucius 


speaks as though a man without sincerity is unthinkable 
(A MH 4). The word translated ‘‘ sincerity’ 
({#) is one with-which speech is closely connected. Again he 
says: ‘* Consider paramount faithfulness and sincerity’? (= 
#8 (2). Without this sincerity or dependability, he thinks, a 
nation cannot stand firm (§% WZ). Mencius says— 
Legge’s translation—*' Therefore sincerity is the way of heaven; 
to learn how to be sincere is the way of man” (2 &mR SS 
BR FA ZS Both the words used to 
express the idea of sincerity contain the radical for ‘‘ words’’ or 
speech, though in one (f#) case it isa phonetic. Again he says 
that to realize that you yourself are sincere is the highest possible 
happiness & BE A.H). You will find in Dr. 
Martin’s analysis of the Great Learning—which is in the main 
the teaching of Confucius—that fidelity and truth are the basis 
of a perfect character. And then in speaking of offences against 
good faith it says: ‘*In words false, in actions dishonest.’? On 
the positive side, then, there is a conception of sincerity which 
embraces speech which, while not ‘focused quite clearly, 
is yet evident. The negative side, however, blurs some- 
what the ideas already seen. For Confucius once in reply 
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to a question stated that the object of truth (here undoubtedly 
veracity) is not violated by the practice of concealing the 
faults of a father. This would seem to give truthfulness a 
movable pivot. He further states elsewhere that while you 
can know a man’s outward appearance you cannot know his 
heart (4) A ti % Alt). In this he implies—as an intel- 
ligent Chinese teacher told me—that speech is unreliable. Here 
are two other expressions which seem to me to cast a doubt on 
the necessity of veracity, though in the case of the latter Dr. 
Legge’s translation leaves nu such inference. Confucius says: 
** He who in speech is bound to be sincere, in conduct rigidly 
exact, is an unyielding or obstinate little man’’ (= mH fF FF 
wh Fe A HR). In other words flexibility of speech 
or conduct is a mark of the superior man. In a statement 
said to be a comment on this word from Confucius, Mencius 
says: ‘'In speech one is not bound to be sincere, in conduct 
rigidly correct, only righteousness is important” ( A oh fF 
45 An NE SE HE). OF course it is easy to say that he 
meaus that a promise made in ignorance should or need not 
be kept. But to my mind the two expressions taken together 
weaken considerably tlre necessity for veracity. 7 

Now let us turn to the practical side of this ethical 
question. Here we find that both Confucius and Mencius 
failed to keep the standard we have mentioned above. Con- 
fucius, to save the feelings of an undesirable guest, and 
Mencius, to avoid unpleasantness over a ceremonial visit, failed 
in veracity. Although .a teacher suggested to me_ hyper- 
critically that probably some redactor had made a mistake 
in passing on this record, we must yield the field to orthodoxy 
and admit the facts. In the case of Mencius his untruth 
was followed by somebody else doing it for him again next 
day. Both these instances of prevarication were born of 
pride alone, committed when nothing much more than personal 
dignity was at stake, and show an evident lack of sincerity. 
The words of the sages were false. Now, if they had suffered 
a loss of prestige as moral teachers as a result of this, we could 
more easily understand it; for they subordinated truthfulness 
to very inferior ends. Whether or not the Chinese are right in 
the attitude they assume towards veracity there is no excuse 
for these instances of untruthfulness: nothing worth while was 
at stake! No argument for the justification of falsehood under 
certain circumstances can be drawn therefrom. 
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In ‘* Notes and Commentaries on Chinese Criminal Law,” 
Alabaster throws much light on our problem. He says: 
‘‘ Perjury in court is not based on having violated an oath. 
here is no oath !... Ordinary perjury in court is apparently re- 
garded with stiiaideiabln favor,or at least with some tenderness.. 
One who perjures to screen another shall receive two Séerces 
less punishment than he on whose behalf he perjured himself. . . 
A mother may, with some impunity, perjure herself for her 
offending son... It is considered commendable to give false 
evidence on behalf of husband, parent, or elder brother... 
Libel or slander are not punishable criminally, but will 
become so if leading to some criminal act such as suicide... 


- Notwithstanding the severe laws against false accusation it 


seems to be a rule for persons to bring totally different charges 
to those to which they areentitled. There are always witnesses 
to testify in support of these charges.”’ 

We see from these quotations that in the field of litigation 
truthfulness is not obligatory 1 nor expected. The effect of what 
is said weighs more, 

In business, however, the reverse is iddeatedk The ever- 
present formula, ‘‘ Truly not two-priced ’? is an indication of a 
purpose to keep faith with the public that really exists. Much 


of the business done i is by word of mouth. In my own experi- 


ence I have found a great desire to modify the terms of a con- 
tract presented, a desire which often means extended discussion, 
but the same contract when once signed becomes a really effec- 
tive instrument. ‘his is due, of course, to the recognition of 


‘the need of integrity inl hesficiieiies aspect of Chinese life that 


has suffered through contact with foreigners. It is possibly not 
based so much on a sense of the value of truthfulness as on a 
thoroughly developed sense of what is exnedient. Neverthe- 
less, the binding nature of a business promise has been a real 
force in Chinese business circles. | 

But here, as elsewhere, the truth is told because it is obliga- 
tory in so far as one is responsible for the result thereof. It is 
the effect of broken agreements upon business that is in mind 
and not the sacredness of one’s word. Tothe Chinese mind there 
are obligations higher than veracity. My personal teacher, a 
nan of considerable intelligence, said you may prevaricate 
when you do not wish to see a man or to embarrass him or your- 
self. This even the Princely Man may do. The obligation to 


tell the truth depends upon the one to whom you speak. You ~. - 
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need not, in other words, be good to a bad man. But the 
Princely Man must give a sufficient reason for his untruth. 
For integrity in action is above that of veracity in speech. 

To sum up, then, veracity or truth-telling seems to be 
suggested in theory. In practice it is not apparently considered 
a necessary part of character, for character is the sum of the 
good or bad, determined by that which predominates. Here is 
a quotation from a philosopher in the Song dynasty, to 
the effect that a fault committed is not considered a fault 
unless unrepented of (3% A. Be 38 24). Words only have 
to do with the appearance of things and so are changed to suit 
the speaker with marvellous rapidity. Yet coupled with the 
recognition of the presence of untruthfulness is an often amazing 
credulity. | 

We shall now attempt to explain the fact, which is that 
truthfulness is not very definitely required and does not seem to 
be considered a part of moral equipment. Veracity is governed 
by the laws of expedience, which are extremely flexible. 

The first explanation is that social obligations are para- 
mount. And, as Dr. W. A. P. Martin puts it: ‘‘ Filial piety is 
the basis of the social order.’? Chang Chih-tung, in China’s Only 
Hope, said, under the head of the ‘‘ Three Moral Obligations:”’ 
‘The sovereign is the head of the subject; the father is the 
head of the son; the husband is the head of the wife. 
They constitute the first of the five relations and the main- 
spring of every act.” It is well for us to remember that the 
relation of the people to the Supreme Being is through those 
above them. Now the supremacy of those higher in rank not 
only leads to subordinating veracity to filial piety it also leads 
to making untruthfuluess—under certain circumstances—thie 
proper thing. In the book ‘‘ Merit and Demerits’’ (Jf i #%) 
we are told in the list of evil words, one angry word 
to parents brings 1,000 demerits: while a lie can only bring 
fifty and may get only five. The desire to show respect 
results in a lot of hyperbolic social expressions. There is a 
tendency to accept statements on their face value because 
friends make them. However, truthfulness would appear to. 
be a duty towards parents. Sing Tsz (#j f), a medieval 
writer, says: ‘‘ Follow principles and not rulers’? (7 j@ A 
and ‘‘ Follow righteousness and not fathers”? (4 
%& %), thus putting right above blind obedience. But the 
practice is more like the following. It is recorded that a father 
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told his son to killa man. The son did so, though knowing 
murder wrong, because he could not violate, the principle 
of filial piety. Thus crime becomes less criminal if done 
according to the principles of filial piety. 

Filial piety, however, affects one only within well- defined 
limits. For an explanation of the attitude towards society in 
general we must look for a broader principle. Here I want to 
point out what seems to me to be the basal ethical principle. 
Before doing this I wish to define a few common terms. 
Thus I will inductively lead up to stating what is the 
fundamental ethical principle. Of benevolence Mencius 
says: ‘* Benevolence is man” (f= K 4). This Legge 
translates to mean: ‘‘ Benevolence is the distinguishing 
characteristic of man.’’ Of righteousness (3), which Giles 
says 1s the. outward expression of benevolence, Oen Yui 
(& @&), a writer under the Tang dynasty, says: ‘‘ To act 
in accordance with what is right is righteousness’’ (77 fy ff 
2, & 3). Now what is right appears to be determined 
by propriety (#@). This word, according to the illustrative 
sentences given in Giles, is chiefly a matter of an attitude 
towards the requirements of courtesy and respect due to rank. 
K‘ang Shi, however, gives additionally that it is that by which 
serve. God in order to obtain blessing LA 
ph 3 HBL). Propriety, then, is the observance of forms 
required by your relation to others; rank being the deter- 
mining factor. Now it seems to me that benevolence plays a 
part in the complicated relations of life that is taken by no 
other ethical principle. Moreover, you will find that in the 
classics the idea which seems to dominate the relation of ruler 
and subject is that of benevolence. Action according to the 
dictates of benevolence will explain more things than any other 
principle of which I can think. For one can easily under- 
stand why a man who wants to say nothing to hurt anyone will 
sometimes depart from truth. It leads to the desire to cover up 
all that is distasteful in intercourse with men. It gives a clue 
to the reason why those who work zealously to depose a man 
from some position will, as soonas their subject is attained, 
turn around and seek to secure for him some other position or 
an extension of time in the one under discussion. It will 
largely explain the action of Confucius and Mencius spoken of 
above. ‘This will show why the principles of expediency prevail 
over those of justice. Do we not sometimes find ourselves 
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asking if the Chinese are deficient in a sense of justice? The 
answer is simply that justice is partly forgotten in the desire to 
be benevolent. The dominance of benevolence gives a prin- 
ciple that makes one think first of the effect of an action upon 
those concerned and last or not at all of the moral side of 
the action. If this was what was in the mind of Confucius 
when he said that untruthfulness does not affect the object 
of truth, then we have in benevolence the great Chinese 
truth. 

Now in closing this partial treatment of a vital topic 
I want to make an observation or two. If what I have 
indicated is approximately the Chinese idea of veracity, what is 
the result of using the Classics where such an idea obtains, in 
Christian schools? Are not the splendid truths, which are 


undoubtedly there, nullified by the contradictions we have 


noted ? For me there is an atmosphere of insincerity about the 
Classics that I cannot shake off. I have an impression of moral 
ventriloquism or of marionuettes—what is seen only suggests 
what might have been. There is truth in what the sages of 
China say, but it is back of them not in them in the sense of 
being a vital part of them. And after all where there is no 
real humility how can there be real sincerity ? ‘The Classics 
have a place in our schools, but how to effectively use them so 
as to avoid the bad atmosphere mentioned and get the good in 


them, is a problem that must wait for some other time. 


Again I believe our chief task is the teaching of the 
Christian ethics. The intricacies of prophetic scripture are 
not what the Chinese need. It is true that even the ethical 
teachings of Christ cannot save by themselves. But unless 
the Chinese learn to practise those same ethics they cannot 
claim to be saved. While the question of whether the Chinese 
attitude towards veracity isa right one or not could be debated 
with strong arguments on both sides, I rejoice that I follow a 
Leader whose veracity is unimpeachable. Could I follow Him 
if he taught that untruth is sometimes justifiable and lived up 
to Histheory? I think not! The Chinese as a result of their 
social theories have crowded out their’ relation to God. But 
they cannot really be right with man until they are right with 
God. Christ tells us how to live right before God and treat. 
right a// men—not simply those in a limited circle. 

Christian ethics are superior to those inculcated in Chinese 
books, because tle standard of Christian ethics is higher and 
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broader. It is required that a man get right with all men and 
God ; while Chinese standards allow a man after getting right 
with a limited circle to do more or less as he likes outside. And 
in the last analysis character in China seems to be relative rather 
than based on fundamental unchanging principles. The obliga- 
tions imposed by Chinese ethics are too limited in their field 
to produce the perfect man. ‘Therefore we have a legitimate 
reason for seeking to supplement them. But let us remember 
that the supremacy of the ethics of Christ over all his com- 
petitors, is what we have to prove to those who for centuries 
have been breathing in a contaminated atmosphere, The major 
part of this _ is stilt before us. 


Our Inheritance From The Past * 
T’ is forty-two years to-night since the writer, with his 
wife, landed on Chinese soil. Shanghai was then a 


very different place from what it is at present. Dr. 
Allen’s house, at the Pah-sien-jau, was then quite out of 


town and surrounded by cultivated fields. Altogether, I suppose 


the Chinese population of what is now called the International 
Settlement was only a few tens of thousands, where now there 
is over halfa million. Missionaries were few, and com parative- 
ly few interior places were occupied. The Bible Societies had 


“no regular constituted agencies and there was no organized 


Tract Society. The China Inland Mission had no established 
headquarters and the Christian Literature Society was yet 
unthought of. Dr. Muirhead and Rev. Geo. Owen represented 
the London Mission, Dr. Farnham the Presbyterians, Dr. Yates 
the Southern Baptists, Drs. Allen and Lambuth the Southern 
Methodists, Archdeacon Thomson and Dr. Nelson the American 
Episcopalians, and Mr. Carpenter the S. D. Baptists. 

Our struggles with the language were rather serious owing 


to paucity of helps (such as Edkin’s vocabulary and Macgowan’s 


lessons, and a MS, dictionary of Romanized which, alas, 
never saw the light in print). We had the whole of the New 


Testament and quite a little literature in Keith's system of 


* Paper read before | the Shanghai Missionary Associ: sites November sth, 
2, | 
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Romanization in the Shanghai colloquial, but the most of this 
was unfortunately relegated to the waste basket by the introduc- 
tion of the improved (?) Romanization afterwards adopted, and 
in which scarce a fraction of the literature then available has been 
published. The Tientsin massacre had occurred in the early 
part of the year, and threats to exterminate all the foreigners 
were not uncommon and rather disturbed the minds of the 
timid. 

But we are called upon for /essovs from the past, not 
reminiscenses. We have mentioned these, however, to indicate 
what a vast change has taken place since then. Sometimes 
the missionaries of those days are blamed or criticized by. those 
who come after as having adopted crude methods and followed 
unworkable plans, forgetting the limitations which then beset 
the missionary. I have just been reading the account of the 
early days of our Presbyterian Mission in Ningpo, where, in 1845, 
was founded the first Protestant Christian Church on Chinese 
soil. The pastor and two elders were all foreign missionaries, 
and so were all the church members except three Chinese. The 


first Presbyterian Church in Shanghai consisted of one Chinese 


and three wives of missionaries. How to begin and how to 
proceed were grave questions in those days, and if our forbears 
of that time made mistakes it is probable that we should have 
made just as great ones, if not greater, if we had been in their 


places. 


Let me mention, then, that probably one of the most pre- 
cious legacies which we have from the past, is the mzstakes 
which were made by those who have gone before. How zo 
to do it, is next to knowing how todo it. I remember well one 
good missionary of our Mission who wrote an elaborate paper, 


which was published in the RECORDER, against boys’ boarding 


schools, in which he pointed out what seemed to him the difficul- 
ties and dangers attending such schools. He had never had to do 
with boarding schools, but he had a theory and according to 
that theory they were dangerous, and, according to his views, 
cogent reasons were given. ‘The irony of it was that he after- 
wards became converted, or shall I say enlightened, and was 
thenceforward a strong advocate of what he once condemned. 
His mistake was in assuming that he himself was right and the 
man who differed from him was wrong. 

How strikingly we see this thought illustrated in the term 
controversy. When I arrived the discussion was at its height. 
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Pamphlets had been and were being issued on both sides, each | 


party seeming to think that his was the only proper term for 
the Deity. Strange to say, the new missionaries who arrived 

followed not so much the line of argument as that of sect and 
nationality. The London Mission man, almost without an ex- 
ception, became a Shangti man, while an American Presby- 
terian was just as surely a Shinite! Then came the attempt to 
compromise on Tien-chu. But that, while good as far as it 
went, was too limited. Until finally, with broader vision and 
wiser counsel, we have come together on terms which give us 
the benefits of all three and can almost see eye to eye in a mat- 


ter on which we formerly differed as widely as the poles. The 


fact is, as we now see it, that both parties were partly right 
and partly wrong. — 

And so also with our denominationalism. We began by 
thinking that we must, as a matter of course, sail under the 
banner of our special ism, under which we had been brought 


up, and which was embalmed in the very name of the Society 


which sent us forth (unless, perhaps, like the London Mission 
or the American Board—but these were exceptions). We 
must tinge our teachings with the special color of Scripture 
interpretation under which we had always lived, and give to 
the Chinese churches which we instituted, the very form of 
government which we had been taught from the beginning was 
the form of government. The doctrinal views of our denomina- 
tion were to be the doctrinal views of the new churches to be 
formed in China. 

But now we are beginning to ask: What of the other 
missionary ? and: What of the other denomination ? Have 
they not as good and holy men as we? Is not their form of 
government and Scriptural interpretation as dear to them as 
ours tous? And is not the blessing of God resting on them 
as much as on us? Andthen: What of the Chinese? Will 
they be able to make the distinctions which we have been accus- 
tomed to make? Will they care for the theological niceties 
which we set such store by, and will they regard the member 
of the other sect with the peculiar critical eye with which we 

have been accustomed to view them ? | . 

Said a member of the Church Missionary Society-to me 
once, who afterwards became a bishop: ‘‘If all the missionaries 
were to be removed, I believe the Chinese, if left to themselves, 
would form a church with a Presbyterian form of government 
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aud our prayer book.’’ It certainly is instructive aud ought to 
be encouraging, unless we are too inuch wrapped up in a self- 
satisfied contemplation of our own sect, to see how denomina- 
tional lines have grown fainter with advancing years, and 
to realize how little sympathy the Chinese have with these 
distinctions which have become second nature with us. Who 
would have thought forly years ago that such a spectacle would 
be wituessed by one then living as was witnessed in West 
China a few years since when that wouderful manifestation of 
Christiau unity was displayed, when Quaker and Methodist and 
Presbyterian and Baptist joined. in fellowship and a common 
basis of church membership, such as had not before been 
witnessed in the history of the church. Or such union as is 
now to be witnessed in educational work in Shantung, Nanking, 
Hangchow, and other places. Surely, the trend is away from 
the mistakes of the past aud we do well to be ready to advance 
with the incoming tide and not to go against it. 

Another mistake of the past has been, I think, in trying 
to cover too much ground with our very limited forces. China 
is a great field and, were it possible, it would be most desirable 
to cover it all with a net-work of mission stations. But, as it 
is, the temptation has been to spread ourselves out so thinly, 
that but few stations have been adequately manned. It has 
been impossible to make the strong aggressive advance and 
vigorous onslaught which ought to have been made. A 
Macedonian cry has seemed to come to an already too feeble 
group of workers, to open upa new station, to occupy a new 
field, with the result that forces have been divided, when, 
instead, there ought to have been strengthening of the old. 
Under these conditions work already begun could not be 
conserved, much less could it be enlarged, and the new conse- 
quently became. weak and unaggressive. Better far to have 
fewer but well-manned positions with men enough on every 
station so that if one or two are disabled or returned there will 
be others to take their places, and the station not left destitute. 
This, of late years, has been more and more the policy of our 
own mission, not always adhered to as strictly as it ought to 
have been, but yet a policy. I believe that in this way, in the 
long run, we shall do more effective work for the evangeliza- 
tion of all of China. Strong centers from which shall radiate 
powerful influences, powerful electric lights which shall send 
their rays far and wide, instead of a large number of feeble 
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tallow-dips scattered here and there. Every station should 
be ‘‘ a city set upon a hill.” 
Another mistake that has been made, is in not placing 
sufficient responsibility upon our Chinese fellow-workers and 
upon the Chinese church generally. We have felt too much, 

all unconsciously, that the management must be upon 
our shoulders, that the Chinese did not know how, and 
consequently could not do the work that required to be done. 
And it is true that at first the Chinese had no conception of 
what the church stood for nor of how it should be conducted. 
Moreover, the money came from foreign lands and the societies 
which seut the missionaries forth expected that they would see 
to its proper expenditure. And the Chinese were quite willing 
to get into a boat and be rowed by thie foreign ‘‘ moh-sz’’ right 
into the kingdom of heaven, his fare all paid and his arrival 
guaranteed. But what was a necessity at first, owing to 
circumstances, became a rule, which was not altered with 
altering conditions. Leading-strings were not discarded as 
soon as they should have been ; and the result is that the young 
church has not been as vigorous and self-helpful as it should 
have been, and already some of the pastors are desirous of 
throwing off what to them has been a yoke, and which has 
been more or less galling. We have been too slow to take 
them into our .counsel, make them members of our Boards of 
Trustees, share with them the burdens and _ responsibilities 
of the work, even to giving them an advisory part in the 
administration of funds, the fixing of salaries, the regulation of 
expenditures and the like. Doubtless we have lost very much 
valuable counsel by so doing. Admitting that great caution is 
needed in the administration of the funds committed to us by 
the churches of England and America, it still remains true, 
that as we wish to develop a vigorous and self-propagating 
and self-perpetuating church, the sooner we can develop the 
spirit of aggressive evangelism, of winning China to Christ, 

not because the missionary says so, but because he has a 
conception of the vastness of the work, and of his own respon- 
sibility and of the responsibility of the Chinese church to do 
this work, the sooner will our own work be done and the 
Kingdom of Christ be established, never to be shaken. 
In the minds of some, perhaps, it will be thought to have 

been a mistake that the Chinese were taught the now so-called 
Old Theology. oat forty years ago there was nothing of the so- 
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called New Theology. We taught what we had learned, and, 
supposedly, out of the Bible. ‘There was no question as to the 
veracity of the Scriptures from Genesis to Revelation, and it was 
a much simpler process teaching the Chinese out of the Word 
of God than it now is, when according to modern methods we 
must differentiate ‘according to the rules and regulations of the 
higher-critics. True, the history of mission work in Japan is 
held up before us as a distinct warning of the dangers likely 
to eventuate from the old methods. But equally we may point 
to mission work in Korea as an even stronger example of the 
other line of procedure. Not that we would discard all the 
results of modern research into Biblical history and construc- 
tion, but we have much faith in the good old way. Certainly, 
a mutilated Bible will have much less force among the Chinese 
than a whole Bible, every part of which was believed to be the 
Word of God. But especially do we need to preach a gospel 
of salvation from sin through a crucified and risen Redeemer. 
There is, perhaps, a tendency, and a growing one, to make much 
of Christ as a teacher and exemplar; to hold up the beauty of 
His life and the wonderful words which He spake, as never 
man spake, and yet to say little or nothing of Him as the Lamb 
of God that taketh away the sin of the world. : 
| But aside from our mistakes, valuable as they may be to 
enable us to avoid the shoals and rocks upon which others have 
suffered loss, we have a great legacy in the lives of the early 
missionaries of China. A number of years ago during a 
furlough at home in the United States I spent most of 
my spare time during one winter in reading the imiissionary 
literature which liad been so generously provided at the 
University library of the town where I was staying. I was 
amazed at the variety and richness of the books thus affordéd. 
It was a revelation to me—books on mission work, and 
missionary lives almost all over the world. And China has 
not been behind the others in the great-minded men who have 
laid the foundations and made ready for the superstructure of 
Christianity in this land. There were Morrison aud Milne and 
Legge and Medhurst and Bridgeman and Kerr and Nevius aud 
Griffith John and Hudson Taylor and, many another worthy, 
whose naies, even, time would fail me to mention. We need 
to study these men more and the work they have done ; draw 
from them wisdom and inspiration, and a stimulus to greater 
faith as we confront a task which in many respects must have 
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seemed untellably slate than what now rises before us. We 
have three thousand fellow missionaries and three hundred 
and fifty thousand fellow Christians to cheer us, They had 
only themselves—and God. It is probable that they felt 
much more shut up to God in their aloneness, and the then 
little comparative interest in missions in the whole Christian 
world. 

And another a legacy which has come down to us, is 
the lives of the Christian Chinese. And in this I refer not 
alone to the many martyrs who fell during the Boxer year, but 
also to the daily lives of Christians lived all over the land in 
all missions, lives which have shown us of what the Chinese 
are capable ; lives lived in the midst of idolatrous surroundings 
and superstitious customs, in the face of great opposition and 
often of severe persecution, showing what the Grace of God 
can do, and how the Chinese can stand firm under difficulties 
which would daunt many a weaker race. We used to be 
taunted with the cry of ‘‘ Rice Christians,’’ and there was a 
measure of justification, sometimes, for the taunt. For, given 
the first and second and third convert in a new field, it would 
be almost strange if his services would not be needed i in one 
way or another; either about the household, or in the school 
or some form of mission work. Any instrument, though feeble 
and imperfect; was eagerly grasped at by the missionaries in 
those early days, if by the use of the same his work might 
inake the greater progress. And it was not at all strange that 
the Chinese seeing the, to him, almost boundless resources of 
the foreigner, should wish to ally himself to one who seemed 
to carry an Aladdin’s lamp. But as the work went on and 
converts multiplied and Christians were thrown more and more 
upon their own resources, we have found developed many 
noble characters, men touched by the finger of God and filled 
with the spirit of evangelisin. And the memory of the martyrs 
who laid down their lives in the days of the Boxers will always 
remain with us as a most precious legacy. No one would have 
dreamed, if foretold all that would happen in that fateful year, 
of the thousands who would voluntarily yield their lives rather 
than deny their Lord. The thought of these martyrs should 


not only cause us constant thanksgiving, but shou!d also give — 


us good hope as we contemplate the future. He Who gave 
such wonderful grace at that time, is able to give much more 
for the future. 
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The last great legacy which | shall mention to-night is the 


assurance that comes to us as we contemplate the past, that 


God has been and is working, and that He has special plans of 
mercy and blessing for China. China is a great country and, 


‘with vast multitudes of people, difficult to reach. We wonder, 


sometimes, when we think of the remarkable work in Korea, 
why it is that like results have not followed in China. So far 
as I have met tlie missionaries of Korea I have not found them, 


seemingly, a more consecrated body of men than many of 


our China missionaries. But Korea is a small kingdom and 
remarkably prepared by a number of conspiring circumstances 
for the work of the Gospel. God’s time had come for Korea, 
and so He prepared the men and opened the way. Just as in 
the Sandwich Islands, after ages of heathenism and barbarism, 
God suddenly and wonderfully prepared those islands for the 
reception of the Gospel, so that they were changed completely 
in a very few years. But, all told, the whole population would 
have made but a small part of one of our large Chinese cities, 
and I think that something like one hundred and fifty mission- 
aries were poured into those islands which had only about 
eighty thousand inhabitants. So God works. We look back 
over the past of missionary work in China, and if we have an 
eye to see, it is wonderful to note how God has been directing 
and overruling, carrying out His own purposes while making 
void ours, and getting ready for the final victory, just as surely 


here as in Hawaii and Korea. 


‘¢ Blind unbelief is sure to err, and scan His works in vain, 
God is His own interpreter and He will make it plain.’’ 


In the darkest hours of 1900 it looked as if the cause of 1nis- 


sions had suffered a reverse that could not be recovered in years. 
But we came forth from the stress and the storm to find that the 
cause of missions had received a mighty impulse. It is said that, 
in the Siege in Peking, at one time a fierce fire was raging just 
outside the Legation grounds where the besieged were sheltered, 
with the wind blowing straight towards them, and it looked 
as if their speedy destruction were inevitable. But suddenly, 


in some inscrutable way, the wind veered and the flames were 


turned the other way and that little band of God-protected 
ones was safe. So, time and again, in the history of mission 
work in China it has seemed as if a crisis had come and as if 
mission work were almost doomed.. But it has passed and we 
have found that God was directing forces that we knew not 
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of, and that really His purposes were ripening fast. Myriads 
perished in the Boxer troubles, but a multitude has risen up to 
take their places. And now we have the new Republic—not 
an inheritance from the past, but an outgrowth of what has 
been taught during the past one hundred years by the mission- 
ary body. In all this China is inheriting the fruits of the 
seeds sown by the. little band of despised men and women. 
No one can contemplate the progress of mission work in China 
without having his faith quickened (unless he be a pessimist 
of the worst sort) and to God will he give all the glory, for 
it is certain that it is not man-wrought, but God-wrought. 
We may face the future with assurauce doubly sure. And 
more and more we can sing with triumphant hope: 

: | “Wea are not divided, all one body we, | 3 

One in hope and doctrine, one in charity.’’ 

There are dangers about us, and they will multiply under 
the new conditions. Within the past week a Chinese gentle- 
man has been twice in my office, the first time with a sheet in 
good English setting forth the aims and methods of the proposed 
new Socialism, which he innocently wanted printed in the 
RECORDER without unfavorable comment! One article called 
for the abolition of the family! He hoped that the Socialists 
in China could unite with the Socialists in Europe. The 
second time he brought a sheet in Chinese in which it was 
proposed to form a new organization of Buddhists (I give them 
in their order)—Confucianists, Taoists, and Christians and 
Mohammedans (the last two were grouped together). These 
were to combine for the good of the people! Alas, that they 
should so mistake the very nature of the Gospel of Christ. 
But this is one of our inheritances that we have to deal with. 
It is because we have that to give them which eye hath not 
seen nor ear heard, neither hath entered into the heart of man, 
which can only be realized when the Spirit of God comes in. | 

_ The most remarkable material element which modern 
science has discovered and utilized is radium. Like many other 
natural substances it is a significant type of spiritual forces. 
Coming from the dark mine where it has been trodden under 
foot of man in the form of. pitchblend or common tar, it 
_ becomes a force so potential that it is said that a teaspoonful of 
it would be a force sufficient to blow np a citv, and a 
ounce would carry the largest Atlantic liner tor thirty years as 
a sufficient motive power, and be the equivalent of a million 
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and a half tons of coal. So enduring is its radiating power 
that it would take a single grain of radium more than seventeen 
centuries to exhaust itself. ae 

So it is with Christianity in this land. It has been trod- 
den under foot of men, it has been despised, ignored, persecuted, 
misunderstood, misrepresented. But by itself, alone, unmixed, 
unadulterated, just as it came down to us from our Lord, will 
it be the: power that will emancipate this people and make 
China a truly great nation. It is ours to give tothem. It is 
the great property of radium that it radiates. It is the great 
property of Christianity that it also radiates on every side, 
giving life and power and blessing. This is our great inher- 
itance from the past to give to this people. 


“The President’ s English: A Criticism: and 
A Suggestion | 


WILLIAM ARCHER. 


INCE President Cleveland’s famous message to Congress 
on the Venezuela dispute, nothing that has issued from 
8 the White House has caused such a commotion on this 

side of the Atlantic as President Roosevelt’s order 
to the U. S. Government printers to adopt; in official docu- 
ments, certain modifications of current orthography recom- 
mended by a body calling itself the Simplified Spelling Board, 
and having its headquarters in New York. The commotion 
was inevitable, and President Roosevelt, we may be sute, 
is far too well-versed iu the ‘psychology of the cfowd’’ 
to. be surprised at it or to reseut it. His action had fluttered 
the pigeon-holes wherein repose the most cherished of our 
prejudices. ‘*Our’’ prejudices, I say, i all: good faith ; for, 
though I am an advocate of spelling reform, I freely admit that 
- we all have prejudices and pusillanimities to be overcome, and 
that they form a very large factor in the problem. The Pres- 
ideut’s action, in any case, was greeted with shouts of facile 
ridicule, and with not a little ill-informed contempt. The 
modern newspaper, with its leader-notes, its columns of facetiz, 
its interviews, and its letters to the editor, offers unprecedented 
facilities. for the inversion. of that old-fashioned proverb which 
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bids us think twice before we speak once. But now that we 
have all launched our little jibe, or.exhumed our long-discredited 
etymologico-historical argument, it is perhaps time that we 
should give a few moments’ serious reflection to the points at 

issue. I believe the matter to be a momentous one—more so, 
perhaps, than the President himself fully realises. I believe 
that the future of the English language hangs in the balance, 
and that there lies before us, during the next few years, a 
decision of world-historic import. The situation is full of both 
good and evil possibilities ; but it needs only a little wisdom, a 
little patience, a little open-mindedness on both sides of the 


Atlantic, to make it, both directly and indirectly, fruitful of 


good. The President’s action gives us, as it seems to me, an 
invaluable impulse towards the formal assertion and consolidation 
of the world-wide unity of the English tongue. But before 
developing this view, I must say a few words as to the actual 
position taken up by the American party of reform. © 

~The Simplified Spelling Board, as constituted in March. 
last, numbered twenty-eight names, all of more or less rep- 
resentative men. Among them are the Presidents of Columbia 
University and of Leland Stanford University ; Professor 
Lounsbury of Yale, to whom all lovers of Chaucer owe so much ; 
Professor Wiliam James, of Harvard; the editors of ‘* The 
Century Dictionary,’’ and of the ‘‘Standard Dictionary” ; an 
ex-secretary of State, and a Justice of the Supreme Court ; severa] 


educational authorities of high standing; several men of 


business, among them Mr. Andrew Carnegie ; and two or three 
men_of. letters, with ‘‘Mark Twain’? at their head. The 
Chairman of the Board is Professor Brander Matthews of 
Columbia rem A its secretary, Mr. Charles P. G. Scott, 
etymological editor of the ‘‘Century Dictionary.’’ Many other 
names, I understand, have since been added ; but this was the 
Board which signed the recommendations adopted by President 
Roosevelt. It is surely not -surprising that the President 
should have listened with respect to the views put forward 
by such a body of men. ‘lo describe them as ‘‘ cranks” 
or ‘* faddists’’ would be the extreme of absurdity. 3 
The proceedings of the Board are based upon the con- 
viction that were it not ‘‘unfairly- handicapped’’ by its 
“intricate and disordered spelling,’’ English would certainly 
become ‘‘the dominant and _ international language the 
world.’? ‘*For. this destiny,”” say, ‘‘it is. fitted by. its 
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use as the medium of the widest commerce and the most 
progressive civilization, by its cosmopolitan vocabulary, and 
by its grammatical simplicity.’’ Clearly, then, it is a great 
inistake to suppose that the movement originates with Ameri- 
cans of foreign birth or parentage, who have no respect for 
the traditions of the language, and can not be troubled to 
master the intricacies of its spelling. These innovators, 
whether right or wrong in their contentions, are animated 
by a great love for our common speech, and a strong faith 
in its destinies. Moreover, their actual proposals, for the time 
being, are moderate to the point of timidity. ‘‘ The 3oard,”’ 
they say, ‘‘does not propose any ‘radical’ or ‘revolutionary’ 
scheme of reform, or any sudden and violent change of 
English spelling. Any proposal to upset suddenly and 
violently the accepted spelling of any literary language is fore- 


doomed to failure. The Board... . is not in favour of freakish 


orthography of any kind.... It does not desire to relax the 


existing rules and analogies of English spelling. It desires, 


rather, to make them more certain, to extend them and 
enforce them, so as to get rid of needless exceptions, and 
produce a greater regularity than now exists.’’ Here, I think, 


the Board doth protest too much. If its action is to be of 


any effect, it can not possibly proceed so very slowly, or in 
such an intensely conservative spirit. To this subject I shall 
return presently. In the meantime, I quote these expressions 
to show that President Roosevelt has not cast iu his lot with 
a band of reckless innovators. Nofhing, certainly, could well 
be more ‘moderate than the list of 300 departures from common 
usage which is all that, as yet, the Board has recommended, 
or the President sanctioned. On analysis, it proves that a 


good twenty per cent. of the so-called innovations have long 


been common, if not universal, in England. Who, nowadays, 
dreams of writing ‘‘synonyme,’’ or para ffine, ” or ‘*depo- 
site,’’ or ‘*phzenomenon,’’ or ‘‘aera’’? Who but the most 
perverse of printers would spell ‘‘idolize’’ or ‘‘civilize’’ 
with an s in place of the 2? Again, about fifteen per cent. 
of the list is composed of words like ‘‘ honor” and ‘‘ labor ,’’ 
in which the superfluous « is omitted—a reform already 

adopted by many English writers and printers. Yet again, 
twenty-five per cent. of the list consists of preterites and 
participles in which ¢ is substituted for ed—a. form perfectly 
familiar in many English authors of repute. In sum, then, we 
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find that about 60 per cent. of the list—or 180 words out-of the 
300—involve either no change at all in current English usage, or 
sich slight change as can torture the sensibilities of none but 
morbidly sensitive conservatives. I am far from regarding 
this timidity as a recommendation of the list ; indeed, I do not 
believe that reform will make any real headway until ‘the 
- present proposals of the Board have been enormously extended 
aud.amended. But before proceeding to criticize their, and 
the President’s, position, I thought it well to correct: some 
misconceptions as to whatythat position really is. 3 

Some readers may ask why we should trouble ourselves 
more about the proceedings of the Simplified Spelling ‘Board 
than about the fifty other attempts at spelling reform that have 
been made during the past century, and have all come” to 
nothing. ‘‘Has it not been proved again and again,’ ‘they 
say, ‘‘that whatever theoretic advantages may be claimed 
for reform, it is impossible in practice to overcome the sheer 
inertia, the unreasoning dislike of any change, ‘which thé 
great public (the ultimate arbiter) opposes to all attempts: at 
innovation? Is it not clear, from the way in which President 
Roosevelt’s action has been received by his own countrymen, 
that this movement, oe all the rest, is destined to i 
abortive 

To this I reply, in ‘the first place, that we must not wive 
too much heed to the cabled reports of opposition ‘to the 
President’s decree. When such an innovation is mooted, 
ridicule and contempt have always the first word—but not the 
last. No doubt the prejudice against reform is as violent 
among a certain class of Americans as it is here. This class 
lifted up its voice in instant execration; and the newspaper 
correspondents, always willing to report what they know will 
be agreeable to their readers, kept the cables humming with 
conservative out-cries. But the class which actively resents 
all interference with prescriptive unreason is proportionately 
far smaller in America ‘than it is here. We shall make a 
great ‘mistake if we proceed on the assumption that’ the 
American public, as a whole, is deliberately opposed to reform: 
Indifferent they may be, as yet, and, perhaps, humorously 
sceptical; but there are forces at work before which in- 
difference and scepticism must rapidly give way. Even apart 
from the President’s action, this movement’ is ‘* backed’? 
as no previous movement has been. It has behind it (x) all 
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expert opinion, the views of all the leading linguistic special- 
ists on both sides of the Atlantic ; (2) the views of a large 
number of professional educationists who rebel against the 
great. waste of time (estimated at from one to two years of a 


 ghild’s life), and the painful training in unreason, involved 


in the imposition of our arbitrary spelling upon the rising 
generation ; (3) the practical sense of the American people, to 
which the economy of effort and material implied in simpli- 
fication must necessarily appeal; (4) the growing realization 
among the business community of the advantages that must. 
ensue from making our language easy and agreeable, instead 
of hard and repellent, to foreigners. Add to these forces a 
fifth influence, by no means to be underrated—that of unlimited 
pecuniary means for the furtherance of the propaganda—and 
the most inveterate conservative cannot but perceive that the 
movement, however deplorable, is certainly not negligible. 

‘Let us realize, too,—and the sooner the better—that 
English opposition will have less than no weight in America. 
There is a large party in the United States that is by no means 
too willing to listen to reason from this side of the water ; 
there is no party whatever that is willing to listen to nnreason, 
or to concede any claim on our part to an exclusive or pre- 
ponderant authority over our common speech. Should Enug- 
laid, as a whole, adopt a stubbornly hostile attitude towards 
the movement, her action miglit determine in favour of reform 
many American waveters; but it would not detach from the 
cause a single American adherent. There is even a party, 
though not, I think, a large one, that would hail with 
enthusiasm the opportunity for a linguistic Declaration of 
Indevendence and for the effective differentiation of American 
from English. 

‘¢But you are the question,” it may be 
said, ‘‘in your assumption that English remonstrances against 
‘simplified’ spelling would and could be nothing but ‘un- 
reason’, to which America could not be expected to listen 
with patience.’’ I do not for a moment mean _ that 
criticism of the particular recommendations adopted by Pres- 
ident Roosevelt, or of any other proposals that may from 
time to time be put forward, are necessarily unreasonable. On 
the contrary, it is the very purpose of this paper to urge that 
we may and must claim our equal share in determining what 
changes are advisable, and how they ought to be effected. 
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But I do deliberately assert that the opposition to all change 
_ whatsoever is pure unreason. In other words, I believe there 
exists no reasonable argument against the zdea of reform, 
unless it be that, in matters of spelling, unreason is necessarily 
stronger than reason. It is conceivable that this may be 
psychologically true, that experiment may show the inertia 
of the Anglo-Saxon mind to be proof, in this matter, against 
all assaults from the side either of logic or of expediency. I 
have already given my reasons for believing that, so far as 
America is concerned, this is not the case. But even if I 
am wrong, and if unreason should everywhere prove the 
stronger force, the mere assertion of unconquerable supremacy 
ean scarcely be called a reasonable argument. . 

For the rest, the stock argument against reform—that it 
would obscure the history of the language, and blind us to the 
etymology of the words we use—has long ago been abandoned 
by all who have given any real thought to the subject. It is 
disowned by the very people who, were there anything it: it, 
would be the first to insist upon it—namely, the philologists and 
language-historians. But it needs no appeal to authority te 


prove the emptiness of the argument. The history of the 


language is written in a thousand volumes, and can never be 
really lost or obscured ; and the idea that our current spelling 
is, in any effective sense, a course of instruction in etymology, 
is patently false. I will not dwell on the numerous wotds 
(such ‘as ‘‘sovereign,’’ ‘‘rhyme,’’ etc., etc.) in which the 
spelling suggests a mistaken etymology. That is a very minor 
matter; though it is to be noted that the people who cling to 
the etymology argument are as much opposed to the alteration 
of these words—to ‘‘soverain,’’ or ‘‘sovran,’’ “‘rime,’’ et¢.,— 
as to any other alteration. The real point is that no one cat 
know anything to the purpose about etymology who does not 
make a deliberate study of it, and that such study will be as 
easy after our spelling has been reforined as it is now. Morte- 
over, even if the history of the language were written on tlie 
face of it much more clearly than in fact it is, the argument 
from etymology would still be a wholly disproportionate one. Of 
the millions who fread and write the language, how many ever 
give a thought to its etymology, or can reasonably be expected 
todoso? Certainly not one in a hundred, probably not one in a 
thousand. Most children, perhaps, have learnt a few ‘‘ deriva- 
tions’? at school ; but in how many cases does this smattering 
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of -‘knowledge practically influence their use or enjoyment of 
their mother tongue? We may confidently answer: In a quite 
infinitesimal proportion. Even supposing, then, that the 
current spelling afforded a much more ready key to etymology 
than in fact it does, can it be reasonably pretended that a 
hundred: million people who have no use for this key ought to 
be encumbered with it throughout life, simply for the con- 
venience of the few hundred or thousand scholarly persons whose 
etymological knowledge is really of value to them? The 
pretension is monstrous. Let the scholarly person provide 
himself with his own key at his own expense, as, in fact,*he 
must: do, however ‘‘historical’’ our spelling may be ; and let 
us cease to compel the world-wide millions of Euglish-speakers 
‘to carry about with them a cumbrous sham-key, which: they do. 
not want, which they can not use, and which, if they, could use 
it, would unlock nothing worth mentioning. 
_.Far be it from. me to flout etymology. I am myself 
a confirmed root-hunter, aud such knowledge as I possess of 
the language profoundly influences my use and enhauces 
my enjoyment of it. But my knowledge of its history 1s not 
0 ee from its spelling, and will not be lost to me should 
I live to see its spelling reformed. : 
‘Can any of my. readers, who is capable of sincere in- 
trospection, look into his own mind and honestly report that 
the argument from etymology is anything more than a pretext 
cloaking his instinctive dislike for the uncouthness of reformed 
erthography ? Can he maintain that his reason for wanting 
to see ‘‘program’’ spelt with the final ‘‘me’’ is his desire 
to have it recorded to all eternity that the work came to us 
through the French? I decline, in his own interest, to accept 
so. foolish an explanation. With his plain, irrepressible shrink- 
ing from the uncouth physiognomy of ‘‘ program,’’ I have 
a.great deal of sympathy, as I have with all human foibles; 
but-I have neither sympathy nor respect for the self-deception—« 
to::use. no harsher term—which would make wunreasoning 
Imstinct masquerade as reasoned pedantry. We all shrink 
instinctively from the uncouthness of certain reformed spellings ; 
we all have a certain amount of initial discomfort to get over. 
But a profound etymologist like my imaginary opponent must, of 
course, be aware that ‘‘uncouth’’ really means nothing more 
than unfamiliar ; and unfamiliarity is a drawback which time 
may always be trusted to correct.— Zhe Fortnightly Review. 
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World’s Evangelical Alliance. 


Topics Suggested for Universal and United Prayer, 
SUNDAY, JANUARY Sth, to SATURDAY, JANUARY 11th, 1913. 


SUNDAY, JANUARY 5th, 1913. 
Texts for Sermons or Addresses. 


‘‘ Where there ts no vision, the people perish.’? —PROVERBS xxix. 18. 


ok Who knoweth whether thou art come tothe kingdom for such a time 
as this ?’’—FE/STHER iv. 14. 


“« Seek ye first the kingdom of God, and fis righteousness : and all 
‘these things shall be added unto you.’’ —MATTHEW Vi. 33. 


“Kor this cause I bow my knees unto the Father of our Lord Jesus 
of Whoue the whole . 7s named.’’ —EPHESIANS 


iii. 14, 18. 


-Monpay, JANUARY 6th, 1913. 
Thanksgiving and Humiliation. | 


THANKSGIVING for His good hand upon us in tg12. For 
having made all things, in spite of grave dangers, work together 
for good. For the continuance of great world opportunities during 
another year. For new confidence that God is working His purpose 
out as year succeeds to year. For new visions in the Holy Ghost 
of the Lord Jesus Christ as our supreme authority and exemplar 
calling. to discipleship and service. 


HUMILIATION for sins of omission and commission. In 
view of the decline of the sense of duty to God and to our neighbour. 
In view of the comparative failure of the Church to win the masses. 
In view of the general condition of Christendom—a form of godli- 
ness, but denying its power. For seeking in material advantage 
that which God has promised to those who ‘‘seek first’’ His 
Kingdom. On account of race feeling, caste prejudice, and lack of 
brotherhood man with man. 


READINGS: 


Psalm ciii; Isaiah xii. ; Joel ii. 21 (to end) ; Haggat i. ; Matt. vi. 24 (to end); 
1 Cor. xii. 27 (toend) and xiii. 


TUESDAY, 7th, 1913. 


The Church Universal—The ‘ One Body’? of which Christ ts the Head. 


PRAYER for the whole company of Christian people dispersed 
throughout the world. ‘hat throughout the whole Body the Word 
of God may have free course and be glorified. That increasing 
—— and unity may come — a return to apostolic obedi- 
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ence, first love, and first works. That throughout its membership 
there may be realised new spiritual power, for world-wide witness. 
That every member may learn the duty and privilege of systematic 
and proportionate giving. That the Church’s ministers may be 
filled with the Holy Ghost and so glorify Christ. That the Evan- 
gelical Alliance may be blessed in its world-wide efforts to unite the 
Reformed Churches for prayer, fellowship, and codperation. That 
the Alliance may more and more be used to bring Christians 
together as ‘‘ all one in Christ Jesus.’’ | 


SCRIPTURE READINGS: 


Psalm cxlv. ; Isaiah lv. ; 2 Tim. iii. 14 to iv. 8; Rev. ii. to verse 8 and iii. 7-13: 
1 Thess. i. 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 8th, 1913. 
Nations and Their Rulers. 


PRAYER ‘‘for Kings, aud for all that are in authority ’’— 
Presidents, Parliaments, and Legislators. That in all relations 
between Capital and Labour a right sense of primary duty to God, 
Nation, and Neighbour may be supreme. That all classes may 
dwell together in unity, and in a common fear of God and obedience 
to Hiscommandments. That international suspicions and jealousies 
may diminish. That God will avert the danger of international 
_wars. Fora blessing on every effort that seeks to promote ‘‘ good- 

will towards men.’’ For Soldiers, Policemen, and all other public 


servants. 
SCRIPTURE READINGS: 
Psalm ii. and cxxxii.; Romans xiii; James iv. 


THURSDAY, JANUARY goth, 1913. 
Foreign Missions. 


PRAISE for the Gospel of Christ, ‘‘the power of God unto 
salvation to everyone that believeth.’’ For the many thousands 
converted to faith in Christ during the past year. For the growth 
of the Native Churches in self-support, self-government, and self- 
extension. For the opportunities and open doors in all the great 
Mission fields. For the increasing missionary spirit in the home- 
land, and for the contributions given for the support of the work 
abroad. For the men and women who have heard and obeyed the 
Master’s call and are now serving Him at the front. ; 


PRAYER that every member of the Church of Christ may 
realize and respond to the Master’s call to ‘‘ preach the Gospel to 
every creature.’’ That all Missionaries may be endued with power 
from on high, and that the Lord may work with them, ‘‘ confirming 
the word with signs following.’’ ‘That all Native ministers, Cate- 
_ chists, and Bible-women may be greatly used to the conversion of 
their fellow country-men. That all Christian converts may grow 
in grace and show by their lives and conduct the reality of their 
conversion. For guidance and blessing in the peculiar difficulties 
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of evangelizing the Moslem peoples. For wisdom to be given to the 
new leaders of modern China, and to those who are endeavouring 
to apply the Gospel to its changing conditions. For guidance to 
be given to Missionary Societies seeking to influence educational 
movements in India, China, and Japan. For all Medical Missionary 
work and workers. | 


SCRIPTURE READINGS: 
Psalm Ixxii. Isaiah xi., 1-9; Acts i, to verse 9; Eph. iii. 14 to end. 


FRIDAY, JANUARY roth, 1913. 
Families, Educational Establishments, and the Young. 
PRAYER for the more general practice of Family Worship 


| and the daily reading of the Holy Scriptures. That the individual 


prayer-life may be more carefully cultivated by young and old. 
For all Heads and Tutors in Universities, Colleges, and Schools. 
That the dangers of corrupt literature may be anticipated and met. 
That Parents may realize the peculiar dangers of these days to all 


- young life, and may become companions of their children with a 


view to the building of a pure Christian character. For all Sunday- 
school Teachers and others seeking the early conversion of the 
young. For Bible School and Class Leaders, and all working for 


the Spiritual welfare of young men and young women. 


ScripTURE READINGS: 
Exodus xii. 21-28; Joshua iv. 19-42; Eph. v. 15:to vi. 9; Phil. vi. 1-9. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 11th, 1913. 
Home Missions and the Jews. 


PRAYER for all Home Missions, and to this end for workers 
who in the power of the Holy Ghost tell out the ‘‘ old, old story ’’ in 
the homelands. For a return to the old reverence for God’s Word, 
God’s Day, and God’s House. That in dealing with vicious symp- 
toms in the community we may go deeper and deal with sin as 
calling for confession, forgiveness, and regeneration. That Govern- 
ments may be moved to take up the Jewish question, and devise 
means to open the lands of their forefathers to Jewish colonization. 
Let us thank God that His own people, the Jews, still remain a 
miracle in,the world. Let us confess that the Church as a whole 


has been guilty of faulty witness to this remarkable people. Let 
us pray that their presence all around the Christian Churches may 


prove the opportunity to attract them by love into the Kingdom of 
Christ. | 
SCRIPTURE READINGS: 
Psalm cxxii.; Luke viii. 4-21 ; Romans xi. 25 to end ; Isaiah xxxv. : lii. verses 
7 and 8: Zech. xii. 9 to xiii. I. 
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Correspondence 


"HE TIENTSIN HYMN BOOK. 
To the Editor of 

CHINESE RECORDER.’’ 
DEAR SiR: A correspondent 


courteously informs me of an 


error in my ‘‘China Mission 
Year Book’’ (1913) article on 
‘‘Hymnology in the Christian 
Church.’’ I have there stated 


on what I wrongly supposed to 


be reliable authority that the 
‘‘Tientsin Hymn Book ’’ edited 
by the late Rev. Jonathan Lees 
is out of print. Having tried 


vainly to procure a copy and 


being told it was out of print, 
I ventured to think it was; but 
am glad to hear that it can still 
be obtained from the Rev. A. 
King at Tientsin. 

Will you please allow me the 
hospitality of your columns for 
this letter to help make good 


my error ? 


Yours gratefully, 
Wa. MuNN. 


CHILDREN’S SCRIPTURE UNION. 


To the Editor of 
CHINESE RECORDER.”’ 


DEAR Sik: ‘There may have 
been a lack of continuity in the 
working of this Society through 
the Honorary Secretary having 
had to leave hurriedly for home 
on account of family reasons, 
and the one who undertook the 
work in his absence leaving un- 
expectedly before his return to 


China. It is hoped, therefore, 


that friends using the readings, 
or in other ways interested in 
the Chinese branch, or in start- 
ing English-speaking branches, 
will apply to the undersigned 
for any necessary information. 


In addition to the regular 
readings, a separate list of Scrip- 
ture Union portions in the New 
Testament and the Psalms is 
being prepared. Copies of each 
will be ready in the beginning 
of December. 


Yours truly, | 
GILBERT McINTOSH. 


JOINT THEOLOGICAL TEACHING. 


To the Editor of 
CHINESE RECORDER.’’ 


DEAR MR. EpITor: It may be 
of interest to your readers to 
hear of a scheme which is now 
being tried by four theological 
colleges in the city of Montreal, 
Canada. These are the Angli- 
can, Presbyterian, Methodist, 
and the Congregational. Hith- 
erto each of these colleges has 
had a separate staff, few in 
number, and each overloaded by 
the endeavor to cover the whole 
field for the benefit of their 
students. Recently a whirlwind 
campaign on behalf of McGill 
University, close by which are 
situated these theological col- 
leges, was brought to a success- 
ful conclusion. A wholly un- 
expected idea was evolved by 
the laymen who led the move- 
ment, namely that these colleges 
grouped around McGill should 
cooperate in their teaching. ‘I'he 
initial idea was to promote econ- 
omy. The surprising thing to 
the mati on the street was that — 
the Faculties of all these colleges 
took up the idea with enthu- 
siasm. The result is that all the 
students of all the colleges will be 
instructed by a large staff, each 
of them a specialist. Instead of 
small classes, there will be larger 
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classes with more enthusiasm 
and emulation and under better 
lecture conditions. But better 
still, there will be a rapproche- 
qment between the Churches, 
such as no one at the time had 
dreamed. There is every pos- 
sibility that the Methodist, Pres- 
byterian, and Congregational 
Churches may unite within the 
next five years, but the gratify- 
ing thing is that the Anglicans 
have seen their way clear to join 
in theological instruction. Of 
course, certain subjects will be 
reserved for individual instruc- 
tion as is now done in Shantung. 
A leading daily characterizes 
the experiment as leading the 
world in a unique scheme for 


practical Church union.  Per- 


haps China might dispute the 
claim. At least, why can we 
not have more of this same 
cooperation than we have ever 
dreamt of before? 


Yours sincerely, 
D. MACGILLIVRAY. 


EVENING SCHOOLS. 
To the Editor of | 
‘THE CHINESE RECORDER.” 
DEAR Sir: Will you be kind 


cnough to let me give you a 


report of the evening schools for 
inquirers through the Recorder ? 

Since the first edition of the 600 
character books, three months 
ago, the number of schools has 
been steadily increasing. At 
the present time there are 47 


schools with a total of 947 


students. ‘I'he teachers of sever- 
al of the schools -have given 
encouraging reports and lhave 
said that the school is the best 
place to keep hold of and to 
touch inquirers. | 

- The whole series of books has 
now been published and they are 
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on sale at'the Presbyterian Mis- 
sion Press. The educational min- 
ister of Kiangsi province has 
indicated his approval by send- 
iug in a large order for the 


series. More recently an order 


for one thousand copies came in 
from Yencheng where about 
forty new schools will be opened. 

At the request of friends I am 
now preparing a catechism on 
Christianity, a Bible story based 
on the New Testament, as well 
as one based on the Old ‘Testa- 
ment, and a hymn _ book, all 
using the same 600 characters 
though in a few cases additional 
names and doctrinal phrases 
have been used. 

I am also planning to issue, 
once in tei days, a Chinese news- 
paper, using only 700 char- 
acters. The need for this is 
undoubted as there is not more 
than one tenth even of the mem- 
bers of our churches who are 
able to read, so they are debarred 
entirely from reading the news. 
In addition to ordinary secular 
news items, it will give news of 
the progress of Christianity in 
China and throughout the world. 
Will not every missionary be in- 
terested to have every one of his 
church members reading regular- 
ly such a paper as this? Follow- 
ing, I give a prospectus of the 
contents : 

I. Contents: There will be 
ten departments: 1. Editorial ; 
2. National affairs ; 3. Important 
World News; 4.. Hygiene; 5. 


‘ Scientific facts; 6. Spiritual help; 


7. Industry ; 8. Religious ; 9. Sto- 
ries; 10. Miscellaneous. 

II. Price : Hach issue will con- 
sist of eight pages. ‘here will 
be three issues per month and 34 
issues, per annum. Subscription 
price, including postage, 50 
cents per annum. For two sub- 
scriptions to one address, go cents 
per annum, Cheque or P. QO. 
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order will be accepted for pay- 


ment instead of P. O. stamps 
which are accepted under the 


amount of one dollar only. 

III. Order subscriptions pay- 
able in advance. Send your 
order with amount enclosed he- 


fore December 31st to 
Professor TONG TsING EN, 


Shanghai Baptist Seminary, 
Shanghai. 


A REPLY. 


To the Editor of 
‘(THE CHINESE RECORDER.”’ 


DEAR SiR: In the Chinese 
RECORDER for July last, there is 
a review of my book, the Eco- 
nomic Principles of Confucius 
aud His School. I do not wish 
to enter into any religious dis- 
cussion with the reviewer, but 
simply to point out some of J. 
D.’s obvious mistakes. 

I say ‘‘In the Analects, Con- 
fucius, by tacit implication, com- 
pares himself with God.’’ The 
reviewer says that this ‘‘is to 
talk nonsense,’’ but Dr. James 
Legge, who was also a miission- 
ary, wrote ‘‘It is not easy to 
detend Confucius from the charge 
of presumption in comparing 
himself to Heaven.’’ Dr. Legge 
always translated Tien (JR) by 
Heaven, but I have sometimes 
translated it as God. In the 
passage referred to, ‘Tien un- 
doubtedly means God. I say 
‘‘In the Doctrine of the Mean 
Confucius is called the equal of 
God’’ BBE RK). Your re- 
viewer refers to another passage 
( Hi) FE so his some- 
what uvgenerous remarks con- 
cerniug me are without point. 
Surely the reviewer must know 
that the Doctrine of the Mean 
contains very many references 
to Confucius, as is only natural 
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for it was written by his grand- 
son as a eulogy on his illus- 
trious grandfather. By what 
authority therefore is J. D. so 
positive that this passage has no 
reference to Confucius? : 
The rite of personal receiving 
(#4 3) was specially prescribed 
by Confucius to preserve respect 
for the woman ; but the reviewer 
says ‘‘It was probably once the 
custom for the bridegroom to go 
to the house of the bride and 
claim his property.’’ To in- 
terpret the most solemn cere- 
mony of receiving one’s wife 
by such a contemptible term as 
‘* claiming his property ’’ shows, 
I respectfully submit, more prej- 
udice than scholarship. What 
I present in my book are the 
principles of Confucius, not the 
customs of China to-day, and it 
is unfair to quote modern cus- 
toms and employ them as an 
attack ou my presentation of 
Confucian principles. But J. D. 


is not quite correct even as 


regards the modern customs. 
China is a very large country, 
and the marriage customs differ 
in different places; but the rite 
of personal receiving is univer- 
sal: some practise it actually, 
others again only nominally, 
but the principle is never for- 
gotten or ignored. Although 
the bride is not accompanied by 
her father aud mother as your 
reviewer says—for it would be 
improper for the older genera- 
tion to follow the younger—the 
bride’s brother, and sometimes 
the sister as well, accompanies 
her until she reaches the 
family of the bridegroom. This 
may seem a small thing to cor- 
rect, but unfortunately your re- 
viewer does his best throughout 
to put the Chinese in a_ bad 
light. Again the reviewer is 


‘quite in error as regards the 


name of the married woman iu 


| 
2 
. 


China. She does not, as he 


says, ‘‘take the name of her 


husband’’ just like her European 
or American sister. 
the woman combines her own 
name with her husband’s (3 
PY JK), especially if she be 
illiterate, but whenever a miar- 
ried woman writes or paints 
anything, she invariably signs 
it only with her maiden name, 
and in her correspondence with 
friends she not infrequently does 
the same. 

It is certainly the fact that 
‘throughout the whole of Chi- 
nese history no blood has ever 
been shed on account of religious 
controversy,’’ and that ‘‘ China 
enjoys complete religious free- 
dom.’’ The Chinese can wor- 
ship as they please, they can 
preach what they please, they 
can build any kind of temple 
that they please, they can hold 
any official position without any- 
one asking questions as to their 
religion. ‘Ihe reviewer says 
‘When the Emperor Kanghsi 
prepared the Sacred Edict, . 
he had one section warning ‘the 
people against heretical doc- 
Just so, but the warn- 
ing given by the Emperor is one 
thing, the actual freedom enjoyed 
by the people quite another. 
‘‘Itisthe ‘doctrine’ the Emperor 
condemms, not the political activ- 
ity of the priests, as Dr. Chen 
pretends,’’ your reviewer J. D. 
writes. Of course it is not the 


political activity of the priests — 


which the Emperor condemns, 
for China was at that time very 
strong, and there was no reason 


why he should note their politi- | 
cal activities, —if ‘ such there 


Very often 
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were—I do not, as a matter of 
fact, know that the priests were 
politically active. All I claim 
in iny book is that ‘‘ The Chi- 
nese look upon. the missionary 
cases not as religious 
disputes, but as political upris- 
ings’’; but your reviewer quite 
wrongly interprets me as sup- 
posing that the alleged ‘‘ politi- 
cal uprisings’’ have often been 
used as pretexts to conceal what 
were really and in fact religious 
persecutions, and to _ support 
his argument he refers to the 
Tientsin massacre which took 
place in June 1870 (not in May 
1879 as he states), and says 
quite correctly that here there 
was not even a preterice of polit- 
ical crime; but neither was 
this a religious matter. The 
unfortunate.affair was caused 
by a kidnapper who was a mem- 
ber of the Church. It was this 
man who stirred up the mob. 


An examination of H. E. Cheng 


Kuo-fan’s memorial to the throne 
on the matter shows this very 
clearly. I repeat that every 
so-called religious riot or per- 
secution in China been 
caused by apprehensions of prac- 


tices which had nothing to do 


with religion. There hasnever 
been in China anything corres- 
ponding to the religious per- 
secutions with which the history 
of Europe during the 16th 
century has made us all familiar. 

Thanking you in anticipation 
for your courtesy in inserting 


‘this somewhat belated reply, 


Yours sincerely, 


CHEN HvuAN-CHANG. 
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Our Book Table | 


The obiect of these Reviews is to give real information about 
books. Authors will help reviewers by sending with their books, 
price, original if any, or any other facts of interest. ‘The custom 
of prefixing an English preface to Chinese books is excellent. 


‘*Children's Christmas in Many 
Lands.’’ By Miss Laura M. White, 
Christian Literature Society. Price 
Three cents. 


It was a graceful fancy to pic- 
ture a deputation of the little 
children of Christian lands com- 
ing to their Chinese sisters at 
the first Christmas of the Re- 
public to offer congratulations, 
and to tell how they are accus- 
tomed to celebrate that festival 
which is theirs par excellence. 

The fancy has been sweetly 
and tenderly worked out, and 
we predict that the little book 
will be a well-thumbed treasure 
in many a Mandarin-speaking 
home, and that the story, with 
its carols and its lessons, will 
be much on the children’s lips, 


and in their little hearts. It 


seems also well adapted for rep- 
resentation, and was perhaps 
written with that in view. The 
costumes could easily be arranged 
on any mission station which 
boasts some foreign children ; 
and to eucourage a few of the 
sinall Chinese to produce it, 
would be pleasing and profitable. 
The scene is China; the fzme is 
Christmas Day,71912. Verb. sap. 


CO. 


‘* THE GREAT CRUSADR.”’ ‘By Basil 
Mathews, M.A., London Missionary 
Society, London. 6d. net. 


To the story of the year’s 
work of the L. M.S. (1911-1912) 
Mr. Basil Mathews has given 
the above attractive title, and 
the idea it suggests is worked 


out all through the nine short 
chapters. The style is distin- 


guished and the standpoint is 


that of a man of visions and 
enthusiasms, whilst the sweep 
is as wide as the Society’s work— 
Africa, Madagascar, India, 
China, Polynesia and the West 
Indies. Statistics occupy just 
two pages and other two are 
filled with a summary of income 
and expenditure. | | 

Naturally, we cannot have 
a world-wide work summarized 
in a book of 70 pages and, at the 
saine time, expect to find very 
much about any one field or 
many details of any kind of 
work. The chapter and sum- 
mary on China is headed ‘‘ The 
Clash of the Forces,’’ and con- 
sists of two admirable illustra- 
tions and eight and a half pages 
of letter press. Weare not sure 
that the series of word-pictures 
which make up this chapter 
give quite the right impression 
or do justice to the great work 
the L. M. S. is doing in this 
country. 

It is interesting to note that 
the 15,000 church members con- 
nected with its China Mission 
contributed 42,978; the 14,800 
in India, £2,800 ; and the 13,500 
in Madagascar £6,000; whilst 
the 49,009 church members in 
Polynesia gave over £17,000, 
and the 23,000 in Africa only 
41,323. Thus, proportionately, 
the Chinese converts do better 
than those in any other part of 
the L. M. S. field, save in the 


South Seas. 
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‘‘TIVINGSTONE THE PATHFINDER.’’ 
By Basil Mathews, M.A. Henry 

Frowde, Oxford University Press, 
London,etc. Published in cooper- 
ation with the London Missiouary 
Society, London, 2/- wan 


This sumptuous book with 
its forty-five excellent pictures 
is one of the many signs that 
the young people of to-day are 
catered for ina manner that their 
parents could not have even 
dreamt of. If our children grow 


up without a knowledge of the 


great missionary enterprise and 
an interest in the evangelization 
of the world, it will not be the 
fault of the Missionary Societies. 
This life of Livingstone is fas- 
cinating from cover to cover, and 
one can scarcely imagine a boy 
or girl of ten or twelve putting 
down the book till the last pic- 
ture had been pored over and 


the last line eagerly devoured. 


Here are the first | three sen- 
tences :— | 


“The dancing flames of a camp- 
fire on the edge of an African fo:est 
threw leaping shadows of men on the 
dark background of trees. The 
silence of its depths was broken by 
the roar of a lion, the splash of a 


_ hippopotamus in the river close by, 


and the crash of falling trees in the 
path of an elephant. But the strange 
band of men around the night fire 
did not heed these noises. “g 


The story of Livingstone will 
be familiar to all readers of the 
RECORDER, many of whom will 
be absorbed in finding paths 
for themselves through problems 
as perplexing in their own way 
as those which our’ hero found 
in Africa. Yet we venture to 
commend it to their notice for 
two reasons. First, the book is 


both a tonic for depressed and 


burdened workers and an ideal 
companion for the long hours of 
a journey by boatorcart. Some 
of us would have burnt our last 
end of candle in a Chinese inn 
in finishing such a story told in 


such a stirring way. Then, in 
the second place, it is just the 
book that should be used in the 


coming winter’s work. Its 


pages teem with illustrations to 
arrest attention and brighten a 
sermon ; while the main features 
of the story could be told with 
effect at two or three of the 
weekly prayer or missionary 
meetings. The pictures could 


be made into lantern slides, and 


the narrative would furnish a 
first-class lecture for scholars 
and students. ‘I‘he pictures alone 
would be an education, whilst 
the story would make its own 
appeal. 


‘‘CHINA AND THK GOSPEL’’: An 
illustrated Report of the China 
Inland Mission, C.I.M., London, 
etc. | 


Some of us in China always 
look eagerly forward to the 
arrival of this volume, for it is 
a report that stands by itself. 
It is China from cover to cover, 
aud it reviews the year’s work 
of one of the most aggressive 
organizations in the country. 

In this report and the ‘‘ The 
Great Crusade,’’ referred to 
above, we have two types of 
iiission reports. ‘The latter en- 
deavours to give usa bold in- 
pression in the language of a 
skilled writer who puts into his 
own words the gist of many re- 
ports from the field: the former 
brings us to the field itself and 
shows us station after station, 
and permits us to see what is 


actually going on. 


During 1911 sixty-five work- 
ers were admitted to the Mission, 
and after deducting losses by 
death and all other causes the 
net gain for the year was forty- 
one. ‘The total number of 
missionaries connected with the 
C. I. M. is now 1,009. 1,893 
Chinese were baptized during 
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the year, bringing the number 
of communicants up to 26,354. 

The report, as usual, is well 
illustrated, and the frontispiece 
is an excellent photograph of 
the venerable Deputy Director, 
the Rev. J. W. Stevenson. 


SE ‘‘Just so” Stories. By 
Rudyard Kipling. Translated into 

the Shanghai Dialect. Printed at 
the American Presbyterian Mission 
Press, Shanvhai. 20 cts. 


These very interesting and 
amusing stories appear for the 
first time in a Chinese dress. 
They will be sought by the 
pupils in the vast territory where 
this dialect is spoken, with great 
eagerness. Weareinformed the 
Mandarin version is soon to 
follow. For sale at all book 
stores and the Presbyterian 
Mission Press, 18 Peking Road. 


‘‘INTERESTING MANILA.’’ Revised 


Edition. Manila: E. Me- 


Cullough-and Co. 


The title fairly describes 
the contents of this book. It 
makes no attempt to describe 
either the city or people in 
detail, and is in no sense an 
erdinary guide-book. All the 
same, the main features. of 
Manila and the most striking 
characteristics of the Philippines 
are set forth in a most attractive 
form. It is just the book for 
the tourist; for it tells him 
what he should not miss and 
will help him to look at the 
walls, forts, and churches, and at 
the teeming life of the crowded 
streets from the right point of 
view. The romance of the old life 
and the present interest of recent 
administrative and commercial 
developments are happily blend- 
ed. Moreover, that wearisome 
and unnecessary ‘‘ boosting’’ 
which disfigures so much that 
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is written about the Philippines 
is reduced to quite reasonable 
proportions. We heartily com- 
mend this volume—alimost every 
page of which is well illustrated 
—to intending visiters to the 
Islands; it is just the book to 
read on the way over. 


= AMR by Liang Chi Shéng. Can. 
ton Baptist Press. 

Mr. Liang Chi Sheng is a 
teacher in the ‘Theological 
School at Iyang, Hunan. He 
is familiar with the English 
language, but his work on the 
three religions shows originality. 
Foreign comment on the three 
religions is, of course, easily 
accessible in many books, but 
the criticisms made by Chinese 
Christian thinkers are deserving 
of more study on the part of 
missionaries than what foreign- 
ers think about the old faiths. 
Wang Ping Kun’s' work on 
Confucianism (C. L. 
S.) should be read in connection 
with Mr. Liang’s book. Re- 
garding Confucianism, Mr. 
Liang says that Confucius never 
had the idea of founding a reli- 
gien; secondly, that he never 


mentions religion ; thirdly, that 


the so-called Ru Chiao was 
a late product; fourthlyv, in 
the summing up, he says that 


its great deficiencies are, (1) 


extreme mistiness concerning 
the Attributes of God; (2) it 
has absolutely uo doctrine of 
atonement or salvation from sin ; 
(3) it makes too vague a distinc- 
tion between the personality of 
men and the personality of God. 
As to the founding of Confucian 
chapels, it is like the old woman 
who tried to imitate the knitted 
brows’ of Hsi Shih, a famous 
beauty of the 5th century B: C., 
with the result that - her 
own ugliness became all the 
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more hideous. Foreigners would 
scarcely venture so strong a 
statement. Itis said that Wang 
Ping Kun’s work is considerably 
more outspoken than has been 
the custom among foreigners 
writing on Confucianism. 


D. McG. 


MACMILLAN AND CO’S LIST. 


GENERAL, GROGRAPHY, (First Books 
of Science Series), by B. C. Wallis. 
1/6 


‘¢ TANGLEWOOD TALFS’’, by Nathan- 
iel Hawthorne. Part I. Edited for 
Schools by J. H. Fowler, M.A., 1/. 


Anyone teaching geography 
to Chinese should get - Mr. 
Wallis’s book, for it is packed 
with suggestions for the teacher 
as well as with information for 
the scholar. With only slight 
changes it could be turned into 
a most useful primer for our 
Chinese schools and _ colleges; 
it would both prepare the way 
for and supplement the books 
already in use... 


‘Three of the undying Greek | 


stories, done into English by 
that prince of story tellers, 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, are given 
to us in Mr. Fowler’s book. 
The Stories are Zhe Afinolaur, 
The Pygmies, and The Dragon's 
Teeth. We hope; the C.L.S. 
or some other publishing So- 
ciety will soon give us a Chinese 
translation of this book—in- 
_troduction and notes iucluded. 
It is true that the stories are 
but fairy-tales or poetry, but 
there is a real sense in which 
they are true—truth and tender- 
ness, honour and courage, and 
a scorn of things mean and foul 
can be taught to the young 
by a story as well as by a 
catechism. No Chinese boys 
or girls could read these Tales 
without getting much to think 
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‘ 
over, and much that would take 


them out of themselves and into 


a wider world. 


Missionary Gleanings from Theo- 
logical Magazines and Literature. 


By G. G. WARREN, Changsha. 


The September number of 
the ‘‘ Expositor’? contains an 
article on ‘‘St Paul and the 
Terminology of the Mystery- 
Religions.’’ . It is the fourth of 
a series on ‘‘St Paul and 
the Mystery-Religions.’’ The 
writer is Professor H. A. A. 
Kennedy, D. Sec., D.D. Those 
who have studied the article 
on ‘‘ Latin, Old Versions’’ in 
Hastings’ Bible Dictionary will 
look for something of a very 
high order of scholarship when 
they turn to an article signed 
by Dr. Kennedy; nor will any- 
one be disappointed in. this 


respect with this latest essay. 


That utmost refinement of schol- 
arship which Confucius referred 
to in the often quoted but 
rarely realized words, ‘‘ When 
you are ignorant, to be aware 
of your ignorance’”’ is shown 
in this discussion. 7 

After a preliminary paragraph 
that deals with the daring 
nature of Paul’s metaphors 
derived from ‘the Greek ath- 
letic festivals which came 
under the lash of ancient Chris- 
tian writers’ and of his ‘acquain- 
tance with astrological mysti- 


-cisin’ we are at otice checked 


in any eagerness to settle the 
problem before us by the state- 


ment that ‘when we attempt 


to estimate the date presented 
ii the Epistles, we soon realize 
how delicate’ the problem is. 
How far and in what manner 
did Paul consciously derive the 
terminology he used from the 
Mystery-Religions? Did he mean 
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by such terms as are _ tech- 
nically employed in the liter- 
ature of these religions, the 


technical force of these words? 
must emphasize certain 


cautions,’ says our author. ‘It 


is sheer hypothesis to ascribe 


to Paul any direct impression 
through literature of the mys- 
tery conceptions.’ The question 
asked ‘cannot be hastily an- 
swered and dogmatic statements 
are utterly irrelevant.’ 


Certain ‘ groups of conceptions 


which have asscciations with 


the Mystery-Religions’ are 
found in certain contexts ; e.g., 
I Cor. ii. 6ff. This grouping 
cannot be accidental, but its 
significance may be exaggerated. 
‘Take a familiar example from 
our own time. Many cultivated 
religious writers of to-day are 
fond of using analogies and 


illustrations from the field of 


biology. And these often appear 
in rather elaborate groupings. 
Yet, if they are analysed with 
care, they will be found to be 
anything but rigidly scientific. 
Terms like ‘‘evolution,’’ ‘‘hered- 


ity,’”’ struggle for existence,’’ 


‘“‘variation,’’ ‘‘acquired char- 
acters,’’ etc., are in the air. 
Hence they may be _ used 
singly or in series as little else 
than convenient chaunels of 


appeal to the popular interest. | 


Such a possibility must cer- 
tainly be allowed for in the 
case of a great preacher like 
Paul, who would make it his 
business to find common ground 
with his audiences, without 
necessarily accepting the precise 
interpretations which they might 
put upon his terms.’ 

Dr. Kennedy follows on in 
the next twenty pages with a 
fascinating discussion of the 
exact shades of meaning given 


in the literature of the Mystery- | 


Religions, in the Greek O. T., 
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and in St. Paul to such words as 
Té ELOL, TEMA, 
and and promises in his 
next article to ‘deal with terms 
which in Paul and the Mystery- 
Religions are descriptive of 
crucial pneumatic activities.’ 

It is not my purpose in calling 
attention to Dr. Kennedy’s 
article, to summarize its con- 
clusions as regards the Pauline 
vocabulary. I want, rather, to 
call attention to our own vocabu- 
lary. I hope that. most of the 
readers of the Chinese RkE- 
CORDER are engaged almost 
daily in preaching the great 
truths of Christianity to non- 
Christians. The phraseology in 
which we set forth our thoughts 
is a matter of great importance. 
It is quite evident that new 
thoughts and ideas must have 
new words as well as new 
meanings given to old words, in 
order to make themselves intel- 
ligible subjects of conversation 
(or literature). ‘‘Iron’’ and 
road are both millennitim old 
words; their combination in 
Chinese gives a new meaning 
that has scarce existed a 
generation. ‘‘ Telegrains’’ have 
become naturalized as ‘‘lightning 
information.’’ ‘‘ Telephones” 
have so far retained a foreign 
sound in Chinese as in English. 
No rule has been, or, indeed, 


could have been, laid down which 


the makers of new phraseology 
should follow—and, (a matter of 
even greater importance) no rule 
ever will be laid down that the 
adopters of a new phraseology 
will follow. Not more free is 
the wind to blow where it 
listeth, than is a people to pick 


up one phrase and reject another. 


When we try to explain the 
new truths of Christianity to 
men whose minds are pre- 
occupied with the thoughts and 
words of old truths and old 
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errors of the ‘‘ Three Religions,’’ 
we need great wisdom in the 
selection of our vocabulary. 
How far is it wise of us to 
use ‘l‘aoistic and Buddhistic 
phraseology to convey ° ideas 
that are not Taoistic and not 
Buddhistic ? If ~we say that we 
ought not to use them, what 
shall we substitute for them ? 
My thoughts have been run- 
ning along these grooves because 


I have just been reading—or, 


rather, studying Pére Havret’s 
valuable work on the Nestorian 


Tablet. The three numbers of 


the ‘‘ Variétés Sinologiques ”’ 
devoted to the Tablet are most 
interesting as well as most 
thorough in their scholarship. 
The third (No 20—published 
posthumously in 1902) though 
less complete than it would 
have been had the author lived 
longer, is the most interesting. 
Previously, I had merely read 
the ‘Tablet with Dr. Legge’s 
Text and Translation (published 
by Triibner and Co., in 1888). 
Dr. Legge’s notes | give the 
student two prominent ideas 


about, the Inscription: first, the 


writer makes extensive use 
of Taoistic and Confucian liter- 
ature, and especially of that 
curious meeting place of Con- 
fucianism and Taoism—the Yi 
Ching ; secondly, the inscription 
is very difficult to wnderstand. 
Dr. Legge mentions ten differ- 
ent versions in European lan- 
guages to which he had access. 
‘In all of these—in some more, 
in some less—there was room 


both for correction and improve-_ 


ment.’’ In the first two pages 
of the translation, containing 
some two hundred out of the 
eighteen hundred characters 


from the stone, there are the. 
‘a difficult 


following notes : 
clause,’ ‘a most difficult sen- 
tence to translate,’ ‘why 365? 


Did the writer mean... ?’—an 
unanswered query. Probably 
nothing that Dr. Legge ever 
wrote affords so much ‘‘ room 
both for correction and improve- 
ment’’ as does this little work 
containing his translation of the 
Nestorian Monument of Hsi-an- 
fu. 

Happily, Pére Havret has 
given us a work affording little 
room for improvement and, prob- 
ably, even less for correction. 
A study of his mass of quotations 
from all sorts of out-of-the-way 
Taoistic books and Buddhistic 


inscriptions, as well as from the 


Confucian Classics, and_ the 


‘almost uncanny memory of 


phrases from the ‘Tso commen- 
tary on the Spring and Autumn 
Annals that he has utilized (a 
memory that was undoubted- 
ly not the French Father’s own, 
but that of his very able Chinese 
co-adjutors) greatly deepens the 
first thoughts. that come from 
reading Dr. Legge. The French 
writer shows us that the earliest 
Christian Chinese writing is 
nothing short of a mosaic of 
quotations, which even makes 
use of ‘Taoistic and Buddhistic 
words to condemn ‘Taoism and 
Buddhism. 

To a writer of those days the 
Taoistic notions of the Yin and 
Yang would not be so incom- 
patible with Christianity as they 
aretous. ‘‘ It did not cost much 
for King-tsing (the writer of 
the inscription) to accommodate 


- himself to the Chinese cosmogony 


as the mode of creation’ ’—(Hav- 
ret). God, Himself, A hh 
$& — a phrase which Legge 
translates: ‘‘He called into 
action the primordial wind, and 


‘produced the twofold ether ”’ ; 


Havret: ‘‘Il mit en mouvement 
l’ether primitif, et ainsi produis- 
it le double principle’ (i.e., 
“* Be set in motion the primeval 
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ether and so produced the double 
principle.”’) But Havret in his 
notes distinctly opeus the pos- 
sibility of referring the 3G J to 
the Brooding Spirit of Yen 1%. 

Nor is it merely the passages 
on the Creation that team with 
Taoistic lore; those on. Re- 
demption appear in an equally 
Chinese guise. Kuan-yin is 
spoiled of her ‘‘ bark of mercy’’ 
which the Messiah 
now guides over the ‘‘sea’’ 
bringing the passengers thereon 
to the ‘‘ dwellings of light ’’— 
a phrase which Pére Havret 
‘‘ has not found in any ancient 
author,’’ though he points out 
the antithesis with the Buddhis- 
tic BE FF which the Messiah 
‘* bursts open.’’ ‘‘ It is finished ’’ 
appears in the phraseology of 
the Yi. The Father notes: ‘* It 
must have required some courage 
on the part of King-tsing to 
incase such a phrase just here ; 
but as we have said the Yi-king 
exercised a strange fascination 
over him.’’ 

One cannot but contrast Dr. 
Kennedy’s examinations of St. 
Paul’s phraseology with Pére 
Havret’s examination of King- 
tsing’s. One may be quite sure 
that there never was a day when 
the Hsi-an inscription was read 
and understood by the ‘‘ man 
in the street.’’ It was written 
by a very accomplished scholar 
for equally accomplished readers. 
Like many of our own Elizabe- 
than writers, the writers of the 
T‘ang dynasty revelled in the 
furs and furbelows of a finnick- 
ing fashion. 

One wonders how those ear- 
liest of Christian missionaries to 
China dealt with the common 
people. We are tantalized with 
this one peep into the bookiest 
of book-rooms, and wonder, in 
vain, what would be revealed to 
us if only we could havea well 
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preserved waste paper heap from 
a Shensi Fayum or Stephantine. 

Whatever may be our views 
of the manner in which King- 
tsing became a scholar to scho- 
lars, we should make sure of 
one thing when we preach to the 
non-Christians with whom we are 
surrounded. We must always 
do our best to think what our 
words will mean to our hearers. 
It is not of so much importance 


to use a phrase, the accurate 


construction of which by a well- | 
read scholar will just fit in with 
the thought we were to convey. 
Our concern must be with the 
non-scholars who often use the 
phrases made by scholars in a 
very inaccurate way. 

If I had not rambled already 
to such an extent, I should 
have liked to meander on on the 
question of Biblical translation— 
but, to-day, must forbear. 
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China Medical Missionary 
Conference. | 


The Conference of the China 
Medical Missionary Association 
will be held in Peking, from 
13th to 17th January, 1913. 

There will be the following 
sections :— Medicine, Surgery, 
Gynecology and Obstetrics, 
Parasitology, Pathology, Public 
Health, Ophthalmology, Medi- 
cal Education, etc. 

It will greatly conduce to the 
success of the Meeting, if Mem- 
bers will kindly notify as soon 
as possible whether they wish 
to make any communications. 
Subject and name of author must 
be sent to Dr. R. A.| P. Hill, 
Union Medical College, Peking, 
immediately. | 

Any such communications 
should not occupy more than 
fifteen minutes (about 1,500 
words) and for profitable dis- 


cussion it should be given the 
following form :— 
(1.) A definite statement of what it 
is intended to state, suggest, or prove. 
(II.) A statement of the facts or 
arguments on whicii such thesis rests. 
(I1I.) A very brief summary of your 
leading points. 


Authors are requested to send 
short abstracts of their papers 
not later than November 3oth, 
to Dr. ©. J. Davenport, Shang- 
hai. 


Canton Christian College Notes. 


PROVINCIAL REFORMS UNDER 
Mr. CHUNG. 


Kwongtung Province is being am- 
ply. justified iu the choice of Mr. 
Chuny as its first officer and leader in 
education. 

He has made a census of the chil- 
dren of school age in Canton—an 
unheard of thing,—has opened many 
new schools for their accommodation, 
and forced their attendance as far as 
possible, thereby taking many off the 
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_ streets, and removing some from posi- 


tions of most taxing labor. 

The provincial government granted 
Mr. Chung and his department 
$200,000 for the purpose of sending 
students abroad to study. Competi- 
tive examinations were given in July 
and the students have now gone, 
under pledge to return as teachers in 
this Province. Many of these went 
to America, including ten from Can- 
ton Christian College. 

Opposition of a very threatening 
nature arose when the new Christian 
Commissioner attempted to abolish 
the worship of Confucius in the 

overnment schools of the Province, 
ut he held firm, at the risk of his 
sition, and prevailed. Under his 


influence rapid advance is also being 
made toward complete religious free- 


dom in the private schools which 


enjoy recognition by the government. 


This is interesting wheu compared 
with the religious requirements in 
the schools of Japan. 


HELP FROM THE MISSIONS. 


It has been gratifying to learn that 
the United Brethren and London 
Mission Boards each has expressed its 
desire to place a member of the 
Mission here at the College to bea 
regular member of the staff but work- 
ing probably especially in religious 
work. The Baptist Mission (Ameri- 
can Baptist Foreign Missionary So- 
ciety, Boston) at Swatow has recom- 
mended the same action to its Board. 
This help will be both welcome and 
timely, since we are increasing the 
number of students so rapidly that it 
taxes our resources to the limit- to 
assimilate the new element. This 


means first of all a need for the 


strengthening of our religious forces 
and the increasing of efforts to main- 
tain the proper spirit and atmosphere 
at the school. 


SUMMER NORMAL INSTITUTE. 
The Third Summer Normal Institute 


* was held at the College under the aus- 


pices of the Educational Association 
of Kwongtung. This Teachers’ In- 
stitute is becoming more and more 
popular, one hundred and two Cliris- 
tian teachers of mission schools avail- 
ing themselves of this opportunity of 
study and recreation for three and 
a half weeks, July 6—30. Twoclasses 
were formed of almost equal numbers, 
and recitations in Arithmetic, Geo- 
graphy, Bible, Nature study, Peda- 
gogy,Physiology, Music, and Drawing 
were held. In the evening there 
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were lectures, debates, and socials, 
Illustrated talks on Aviation, Astron- 
omy, Fishes, and Egypt were en- 
joyed, and lectures by Comunissioner 
of Education W. K. Chung on ‘ The 
New Education ’’; by Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court, Canton, Hon. Ng 
Chik P’un, on How Teachers May 
Educate for Citizenship ’’; by the 
Comunissioner of. Public Health, Dr. 
S. F. Lei, on ‘‘Civic Sanitation’’, gave 
the students a new idea of what was 
theirs in opportunity and responsi- 
bility. 

The corps of teachers was drawn 
half from the College staff and the 
others from the Presbyterian and 
United Brethren Missions. We believe 
these Institutes will raise.the stand- 
ard of the country schools which, in 
these days of government progress, is 
necessary, if Christian Education be 
kept to the front. Plans are being 
made for three large classes next 
year. There also will be graduated 
the first class from the three years’ 
course. 


Extract from letter dated November 
20th, 1912, from Dr. E. Wood- 
ward, Anking. | 


Our eight days’ campaign here 
succeeded beyond our expecta- 
tions. Theattendance averaged 
nearly 2,000 each day or a total 
of about 14,000, say quite 10,000 
separate persons, and there are 
many indications of a most fav- 
ourable and widespread impress 
having been made throughout 
all classes. Over 100 natnes 
were given in for further instruc- 
tion, and the follow-up campaign 
of home visitation is adding 
many others to the list of en- 
quirers. All the high officials 
were either present or in one or 
two instances sent proxies (¢.g., 
the Tuh-tuh, who himself called 
to see the cathedral the next 
morning). Many came in full 
uniform, and altogether the occa- 
sion marks a new epoch for 
Christianity in Anking. The 
attendance at the end of the 
series was just as large as at 
the beginning and, but for the 
exhaustion of the workers and 
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the claims of other duties, the 
evangelistic meetings might have 
been carried on with unabated 
interest for another week, judg- 
ing from all appearances. Many 
students and teachers were in 


attendance. 


Revised Course of Study tor 
Primary Schools. 


Issued by the Board of Education, 
Peking, September 28th, 1912. 


Lower Elementary School—Four 
years. | 
Ethics. | 
Chinese. | 
Arithmetic. 
Physical Drill. | | 


Manual Training. Omit one or 


Drawing. * if desired. 


Singing. 
Sewing for girls. . 
Higher Elementary Schiool—Three 
years. | 
Ethics, 
Chinese. 
Arithmetic. 
Physical Drill. 
Manual Training. 
Singing. 8 wey be omitted. 
Chinese History. 
Geography. 
- Science. 
Agriculture or Commercial Train- 
ing for boys. | 
Sewing for girls. | 
English or other modern languages 
may be taken. | 


| 


| 


Comments on New. Course of 
Study. 


To the Editor of | 
“THE CHINESE RECORDER.” 


Dear Sir: Your letter of 14th 


instant is received. I have spoken 


to Mr. Chang Yuan-chi, the 
Editor-in-Chief of the Commercial 
Press, who is a Hanlin of the old 
school but who is quite progres- 
sive and modern, regarding your 
request for a brief statement as to 
the probable result of omitting the 
teaching of the Chinese Classics 
from the primary school course. 


He was one of the Vice-presidents 
of the Central Educational Con- 
ference that met in Peking during 
the summer of rg11t and presided 
at most of the meetings of that 
Conference. He said that this 


subject came up for discussion 


at that time. The oe 


- decided that to require sch 


children to memorize the clas- 
sical books before they are old 
enough to understand them is 
contrary to the principles of 
modern pedagogy and that, with 
the introduction of the new sub- 
jects, the children cannot afford 
the time to commit the classics 
to memory. The Educational 
Conference held in Peking last 


summer concurred with this 


decision, hence the Board of 
Education made the change. 
Representatives of all the prov- 
inces attended these two con- 
ferences, so the decision may be 
regarded as the opinion of the 
leading educators of the coun- 
try. 

Mr. Chang says it is true that 
the conservative element of the 


country is not in favor of the 


change. As far as that is con- 
cerned, if the scholars of the old 
school could have their way they 
would like to see all the new 
schools—mission schools includ- 
ed—closed and revert to the 
old system of examinations. 


But these men wofully 


deficient in coping with the 
demands of the times, so their 
opinion in this matter may be dis- 


regarded. ‘Times have changed, 


and what the country needs to- 
day is efficient citizens. For 
this reason, the revised course 
of study for the primary school 


lays the stress on industrial and 


commercial education. ‘This is 
in keeping with recent develop- 
ments in education in America, 
Japan, the Philippine Islands, 
and ‘the more advanced countries 
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of Europe, especially Germany 


and England. 
This step does not involve 
the discarding. of the classics 


altogether from the course of 


study. Classical selections are 
to be incorporated in readers and 
books on Ethics, as selections 
from the English Classics are 
made use of in the foreign 
readers. The course of study 
for the middle and higher schools 
has not been issued, so we do 
not know definitely what the 
Government intends to do in the 
higher schools, but it is probable 
that the Chinese Classics will 
find a place in the course of 
study when the minds of the 
students are mature enough to 
understand them, just as Eng- 
lish literature is systematically 
taught in the high school and 


college in America and England. 


Yours sincerely, 
F. Sec. 


C. 1. M. News. 


©. Fraser, B. Sc., 
writing from Tengyueh, Yun- 
nau, on September 30th, says :— 
‘‘This month Mr. Gowman and 
I have seen a good deal of 
the teachers and students. The 
desire to form a Y.M.C.A. 
is as strong as ever with them. 


And a later feature still more 


pleasing to us is the desire 
of not a few to start a Bible 
class. We hope to get this 
latter put on a definite footing. 
Yesterday afternoon (Sunday) 
we held a kind of inauguration 


meeting for this Bible class, in 


which fourteen were present, 
them being school 
teachers and most of the others 
students. Mr. Gowman's Bible 
School experience will be useful 
to us in carrying on this class. 
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Quite a few of them show a real 
desire to become Christians, and 
some of these very students 
would hardly look at us a year 
or two ago! QOne young man, 
aged 21, is a specially interesting 
case. He was born in Lhasa, 
Tibet. His father was a Chinese 
secretary there for someone or 
other, and his mother is a 
Tibetan. Later on they re- 
moved to Yatung, just over the 
indian frontier, where they lived 
next door to Miss Annie Taylor. 
The latter got on good terms 
with them and often preached 
to them, especially to this boy 
and his mother. He says he 
can remember quite well how 
she used to teach him the Gospel 
when he was quite a little boy, 
and says: ‘ Shepractically made 
me a Christian.’ Afterwards 
the family removed to Shanghai, 
thence to Szechwan and finally 
here, where the father is per- 
manently employed as head clerk 
in the Customs. They are quite 
a better-class family and well 
spoken of, and have always 
been friendly to us. This young 
man has been coming to us very 
often just lately and not only 
wants to be a regular attendant 
at the Bible class and club 
(which we are hoping to start) 
but tells us he wauts to be a 
Christian. He says he has asked 
his father’s permission about 
becoming a Christian, and he 
encourages him. We feel very 
hopeful about him. His name 
is Tai. He is well educated and 
seems to be a man of not a 
little character and ‘ grit.’ He 
has a peculiarly candid way of 
talking, and he doesn’t seem to 
think (as others do) that there 
is anything to be ‘ashamed of in 
being a Christian. Our services 
have been better attended this 
mouth than at any time since | 
came here. Last Sunday morn- 
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ing we had our record attend- 


ance— 5. Many of the soldiers 
come, and we are trying to get 
into their barracks and address 
them all together, as has been 
done elsewhere.’ 

Mr. Fawcett Olsen writes that 
on his return to Kiungchow, 
Szechwan, on September 17th, 
after an absence of ten months, he 
and Mrs. Olsen found the Mission 


premises just as they had left 


them. This, he says, was due in 
part to the vigilance of the Chris- 
tians, and in part to the pro- 


tection afforded by the city. 


magistrate. Mr. Olsen also 
found the city enjoying peace 
and quietness. The civil magis- 
trate is very favourable to 
Christianity, being himself an 
old Church member from Fu- 
shuen. On the occasion of a 
Church gathering, he asked the 
evangelist to be allowed to speak, 
and with much zeal and elo- 
quence advocated the cause of 
the Gospel. 

As far as Mr. Olsen has been 
able to observe, the Revolution 
has had several effects locally. 
He sums them up as follows :— 

(1). ‘‘ The time-honoured wor- 
ship of Confucius at the Con- 
fucian Temple, in which all 
the city officials, civil and mili- 
tary, used to take part with 
great pomp and ceremony, has 


been reduced to two deputies 


bending the head three times 
before the Confucian tablet at 
the spring and autumn sacrifices. 


It is no longer compulsory for. 
the official to visit the temples 
twice a month to burn incense. 


(2) The civil magistrate de- 
cides civil cases only, e.g., dis- 
putes as to land and property, 
marriage laws and custoins, etc. 
He has under his control 200 
city-guards, who guard the 


public offices and the city gates. 


All robberies, cases of assault by 
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violence, thefts, etc., are tried 
by the military official, who 
holds the power of life and 
death, and visits with capital 
punishment (shooting) all con- 
victed robbers. 

(3) Another change is to be 
seen in official and social etiquette. 
Inferior officials greet superiors 
with three dignified bows of 
the head. The old-time pro- 
found obeisance between friends 
is exchanged for one curt bow. 

(4) Another remarkable change 
is that of the _ head-dress. 
Under the old regime one knew 
but now we are 
always meeting the unexpected. 
Some wear their hair long ; some 
prefer a shert crop ; and some no 
crop at all; so that sometimes a 
congregation looks somewhat 
like a meeting of clean-shaven 
priests. As for the variety in 
hats, they are many; but the 
black-felt crown-top variety seems 
to prevail among the teacher 
class, and a distinct advantage 
seems to be that they can be 
made at home. : 

(5) Some of the Christians 
have suffered much during the 
period of change, but it has been 
in common with non-Christians. 
In Shenhsin, one old lady and 
her son, Church members, were 
cruelly murdered by private 
enemies. In Kiungchow, several 
Christians have been visited by 
robbers, more than once, and 
lost all they had. Inone village, 
more than 200 homes were des- 
troyed by fire, and several 
Christians rendered homeless. 
In another village a band of two 
hundred ‘robbers swooped down 
in broad daylight, and ransacked 
the place. One poor Christian 
woman died a month afterwards 
from the consequences of the 
fright then received. During 
the siege of last year, one mem- 
ber and his two sons were killed, 
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as they would not come into 
the city for protection. Since 
that time, during our absence, 
his wife and only boy of nine 
years old, were cruelly murdered 
in their own home by private 
enemies, One Christian was 
killed at Pukiang, another in the 
Yachow district, and a third at 
Meichow during the Revolution. 

(6) An independent Church 
movement, which was com- 
menced previous to the Revolu- 
tion, has been deepened and 
broadened during the time of 
change. A _ self-governing 
Church-society has been formed 
with the young evangelist and 
leading members as officers ; but 
it is so far in perfect harmony 
and cooperation with the foreign 
pastor. This is their day of small 
things ; but we shall need much 
wisdom and the grace of humility 
to direct this movement aright.’’ 


Arrangements for Dr. Mott’s Visit. 


Plans for the conferences are 
progressing. J,ocal committees 
have been appointed in four of 
the five centers where the con- 
ferences are to be held, and the 
other will be appointed during 
the latter part of November. To 
these committees’ is entrusted 
the decision as to the basis of 
representation at the confer- 
ences, and the best methods of 
securing the appointment of 
delegates. They determine also 
the languages to be used at the 
meetings, and make all local 
arrangements. 
- In Canton and Hankow the 
Executive Committees of the 
Provincial Federation Councils 
are serving as the Local Com- 
mittees of Arrangements. In 
Shanghai and Peking it was 
found advisable to organize 
Committees. The officers thus 
far appointed are: 
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Canton Conference: Rev. G. H- 
McNeur, Chairman; H. B. Graybill, 
Esq., Secretary. 

Shanghai Conference: Rt. Rev. 
Molony, Chairman; G. T. Howell, 
Esq., C.I.M., Secretary, | 

Peking Conference: Rev. H. H. 
Lowry, D.D., Chairman; Rev. F. S., 
Hughes, Secretary. 

Hankow Conference: Rev. C. 
Sparham, Chairman; Rev. L. B. 
Ridgely, Secretary. 

Mandarin and English will be 
used at four of the five con- 
ferences; Cantonese and English 
at Canton. 

With the exception of the 
Shantung meeting, each of the 
conferences will include dele- 
gates from several provinces. 
Kiangsu, Chekiang, and Anhwei 
will be represented at Shanghai; 
Chihli, Manchuria, and Honan, 
at Peking; Hupeh, Kiangsi, and 
Hunan, at Hankow. It was at 
first hoped to hold a sixth con- 
ference, but, in order to allow 
ample time for the full discus- 
sion of the topics that will be 
dealt with, it was decided to 
hold only five. 3 

Provision will be made _ to 
allow Societies in West China 
to send delegates to either the 
Hankow or the Peking Confer- 
ences. ‘The large area covered 
by: each conference, the number 
of missionary societies and of 
church organizations in each 
section, and the limits that have 
been set to the size of the con- 
ferences, have rendered some- 
what difficult the finding of a 
satisfactory basis. upon which 
to select the delegates. ‘I‘he 
Central Committee of Arrange- 
ments has left this largely in 
the hands of the Local Com- 
mittees, to be dealt with in 
each case in the way best 
suited to the local conditions. 
The general plan has been to 
assign one or more delegates to 
each society or church at work 
in the region covered by the 
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conference, and to hold in 
reserve a certain number of 
appointments so as to insure 


_that no important branch of the 


missionary enterprise is unrep- 
resented. 

A tentative list of questions 
for discussion at the conferences 
has been = prepared, and _ all 
missionaries are invited to com- 
municate with the Secretary 
of the Central Commnittee of 
Arrangements any questions 
which, in their opinion, should 


be disctussed at the conferences. 


- There can be no question that 
the gathering together in each 
of these centers of representative 
missionaries and Chinese to 
spend five days in conference 
and discussion of themes of 
vital and timelv interest under 
the able leadership of Dr. Mott 


will result in real and lasting 


good. Certain lines of mission- 
ary work received large help 
from the Centenary Conference. 


The necessity of closer coopera- 


tion was clearly demonstrated, 
and all union work was given a 
tremendous impetus. During 
the past five years considerable 
progress has been made, but the 
goal is far from having been 
reached. A new situation has 


recently been created by the 


revolution. The serious facing 
of the new problems which it 
raises, and a study of the best 
methods of entering into the 
enlarged opportunities is, there- 
fore, most timely. Is it too much 
to expect that the weeks spent 
in the discussion of these great 
themes will powerfully affect 


the missionary work of the next 


few years ? 


Your prayers are asked for 


all those associated in the prep- 


arations for the conferences 


that men and women of vision, 
penetration, sound judgment, 
courage, and constructive ability 
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be chosen as delegates, and that 


all of the discussions and per- 


sonal fellowship may be domin- 
ated by the Holy Spirit; That 
the members, officers, and special 
committees of the Continuation 
Committee may have a realizing 
sense of the seriousness of the 
trust committed to them by the 
Edinburgh Conference, and that 
they may have power of initiative 
and of patient continuance in 
constructive work necessary to 
accomplish their task; That 
the chairman of their committee 
and those with him may be 
shielded from physical danger in 
their arduous mission, and that 
God’s blessing may. be manifest 
in every conference; That the 
evangelistic meetings for students 
which will be held in each city 
visited by Dr. Mott, who, it will 
be remembered, is also chairman 
of the World’s Student Christian 
Federation, may result in giving 
to many young men a new life- 


‘purpose and that they may find 


Himthrough Whom, alone, such 
a purpose can be realized. 

The following dates in Mr. 
Mott’s itinerary will be of inter- 


India : November 15-January 

16, 1913. 

In India, conducting Continuation 
Committee Conferences at Madras, 
Bombay, Jubbulpore, Allahabad, La- 
hore, Calcutta, and Rangoon; co- 
operating in Student Evangelistic 
Missions at all five university centers ; 
and during the holidays, participating 
in the All-India Student Conferences, 


China : January 30-March 20, 
1913. 
January 30-February 4, Canton; 
February 11-15, Shanghai; February 
19-23, Tsinanfu; February 26-March 
3, Peking; March 6-10, Hankow; 


March 13-16, National Conference, 


Shanghai. 
Korea: March 22-27, 1913. 


Conducting Continuation Com- 
mittee Conferences and participating 
in meetings of men, 
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Japan: March 29-April 20, 
1913. | 


Conducting Continuation Com- 
mittee Conferences, codperating in 
student meetings; and conferring 
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with leaders of national Christian 
wovements and organizations, 

All communications should be 
sent to the Secretary, Rev. E. C. 
Lobenstine, 3 Quinsan Gardens, 


Shanghai, China. 


The Month 


FINANCKS. 


The Crisp Loan was only partially 
successful. The attempt to hypoth- 
ecate the Salt Gabelle -for the 
Crisp Loan met with protest on the 
part of the Sextuple group and the 
diplomatic body. While these pro- 
tests had due effect it was later point- 
ed out that the Salt Gabelle could 
easily carry more than that for 
which it is already pledged. On 
November 5th, the Minister of Fi- 
nance approached the Sextuple 
group for the purpose of reopening 
negotiations. Conferences were held 
and there was evidently a tendency on 
both sides to ease up the conditions 
of a loan. No definite result, how- 
ever, has yet been achieved for which 
the engagement already entered into 
by the Chinese Government with re- 
spect to the Crisp Loan is held to be 
partly responsible. The attempt to 
float the Belgian Railway Loan of 
Ten Million Pounds was held up 
because France, a member of the 
Sextuple group, felt that it would 
be against the purpose of the group; 
and later Russia objected for the 
same reasoi. 


MONGOLIA. 
The Conference held between the 
princes of Inner Mongolia, the 
Peking representatives and Tutuh 


Chau Erh Sen did not accomplish 
much. The Government liter took 
steps to prevent Inner Mongolia 
declaring independence, and made 
a demonstration by concentrating 
troops at Kalgan, On November 3rd, 
the Russian plenipotentiary signed 
an agreement with the Government of 


Outer Mongolia, The main points of 
this agreement are thus summed up 
in the North China Daily News:— 
I, Mongolia acknowledges the 
protection of Russia; 

III. Russia will represent Mongo- 
lian interests at Peking ; 

VI. Russia assists Mongolia in in- 
troducing an independent ad- 
ministration ; 

VII. Russia provides Mongolia with 
good arms ; 2 
VIII. Russia endeavours to persuade 
the other Powers to acknowl- 
edge Mongolia’s independ- 
ence ; 

X. Russia will get concessions for 
the exploitation of the forests, 
mines, and fisheries of Mon- 
golia 

XIII, Mongolia concedes to Russia 
the monopoly of buying live 
stock. | 


The Hutuktu convened the 


has 


Mongolian Princes at Urga in order 


to discuss with them the carrying out 
of this treaty. 

This agreement was met with con- 
siderable protest on the part of the 
Chinese Government. They claimed 
that Outer Mongolia had no right to 
make such an agreement. This action 
is generally interpreted that Russia 
has established a suzerainty over 
Outer Mongolia. One of the dis- 
quieting factors is that there seems 
to be no definite statement as to the 
boundaries between Inner and Outer 
Mongolia. 


SOVERNMENT MEASURES, 


There has been talk of disenfran- 
chising those who have queues, The 
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suggestion met with considerable 
opposition. 

Tls. 180,000 a year was sched as 
the salary of the President. 

The Movement for woman suffrage 
met with very small response in the 


National Council. 


The National Review thus sums up 
a Bill dealing with the important 
question of Chinese citizenship, which 


passed the Advisory Council early i in 


November. 

The Bill which containsa great 11ass 
of abstruse detail and was passed en 
bloc, sets forth the conditions on 
which Chinese citizenship may be 
claimed. It provides that persons 
coming under the following descrip- 
tions shall be recognized as Chinese :— 

A person whose father is Chinese. 

A person born after the death of his 
Chinese father. | | 

One born in China, whose mother 
is Chinese, but having no father, or 


whose father’s nationality is un- 
known. 

The following are also entitled to 
Chinese citizenship :— 

The wife of a Chinese citizen. 

One who hae been legally natural- 
ized, 

Citizenship will be forfeited for the 
following reasons :— 

On a person becoming a civil or 
military official of a foreign country. 

One whom a foreign father recog- 
nizes. 

One acquiring naturalization in a 
foreign country. 

In connexion with the loss of citi- 
zenship, a rider adds that the person 
interested thereby loses all special 
interests appertaining to Chinese 
which revert to the Government unless 
transferred to other Chinese within 
three months. This apparently in- 
cludes the possesion of land outside 
Treaty Ports. | 
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BIRTHS. 


AT Shipston-on-Hour, England, Octo- 


ber 15th, to Dr. and Mrs. G. A. 
CHARTER, E. B. M., a son (Nor- 
man Arthur), 


At Amoy, October 31st, to Mr. and 
Mrs. HUGH SUTHERLAND MAC: 
KENZIR, Y. M. C. A., a daughter. 


AT Tokyo, October 22nd, to Mr. and 
Mrs. G. H. Conk, Y. M. C. A., a 
daughter, (Marjory Frances). 


At Nankuantao, Shantung, Novem- 
ber 7th, to Mr. and Mrs. CKcIL, 
W. TROXEL of National Holi- 
ness Mission a daughter (Mary 
Charlotte). 


MARRIAGES. 


AT Nanking, October 26th, Miss 
MILDRED E. STUART, daughter of 
the late Dr. GrorGE A. STUART 
and Prof, WILLIAM F, HUMMR&L, 
University of Nanking, M. EK. M. 


At Hankow, October 26th, Miss LL. 
RERIBER and Mr. O. HOLLEN- 
WEGER, C. I. M. 


At Hankow, October 26th, Miss lL. A. 
FETZNER and Mr. EF. O. SCHILD, 

At Shanghai, November 6th, JANET 
GILMOUR BARRIF and DAVID A. 
IRVINE, N. B.S. S., Chinkiang. 

At Shanghai, November 16th, Miss 
Datsy Scotr and Mr. G. A. AN- 
DERSON, C. I. M. 

At Tamsui, Formosa, November 
22nd, Dr. D. LANDSBOROUGH of 

_ Shoka, Formosa, to Miss M. 
LEARNER, both E. P. M. 


ARRIVALS. 


October Rev. and Mrs. Wn. 
PATON, F. P. M. (ret.). 


October 26th, Mr. and Mrs. R. L. 


McINTYRE and two children (ret. ); 


Misses C. SHaw, C. KNox, S. Har- 
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pisty and F. M. Disify; Mr. and 
Mrs. K. R. J. Hitt, and two children 
(ret.); Miss Nirson—all for C. I. M. 


October 28th, Miss ANNA C. LIND- 
BLAD, M. E. M. (ret.); Rev. T. 
H. STANFIKLD, Wesleyan Mission ; 
Misses L. NORDEN and A. JENSEN, 
z(ret.). 


October 30th, Mrs. M. R. JONES, 
A. P.M. (ret.). 


October 31st, Mrs. A. BERG, Miss 
A. BurREN, Mr. C. H. TGADER-- 
(all ret ); and Misses J. H. M. AcK- 
ZELL, E. G. BERG and E. C. Onr- 
LANDER, all C. I. M. 


November Ist, at Tainan, Foru:osa, 
Rev. A. B. NEILSON, E, P. M. (ret.). 


November 3rd, Dr. and Mrs, A. 
DAVIDSON and family, Friends’ For- 
eign Mission (ret.); Rev. and Mrs. R. 
OxLson and family, and Rev. O. F. 
A. HELLAND, Norwegian Lutheran 
(ret.). 


November 4th, Rev. WALTER 
CRAWFORD, wife and four children, 
M. E. M. (ret.). 


November 5th, Mr. and Mrs. WM. 
TAYLOR, Dr. and Mrs. LAGERQUIST, 
and Miss E. INGMAN (all ret.); 
Misses E. A. FLINKMANN, A. C. 
CoLxs, C. B. M. E. Coan, S. Gowar, 
E. G. GRANT, R. JEFFERY, E. C. 
JONES, E. MUtry, E. Sroxck, and 
J. E. WAtriis—all C. I. M.; Misses 
LILLIAN E. HOLMES, LENA NEISON, 
and ANNA LARS»N—all M. E. M.; 
Rev. and Mrs. C. E. RANCK and 
family, Evangelical Association(ret. ); 
Mrs. C. N. Duss, and Rey. and Mrs. 
C. C. TALBOT, Evangelical Church 
Mission (ret.); Rev. W. L. BRARD 
(ret.); and Misses D. Brown and 
STRANG, A. B. C. F. M.; Misses A. L. 
PITMAN and A. G. BROADHEAD, 


W.B. F. M.S.; Rev. and Mrs. W. R. 


TAYLOR, Rev. and Mrs. W. E. 
Batrtuy, and Rev. A. J. NASMITH, 
A. B. F. M. S.; Miss R. JOUROLMAN, 
A. P. M.S. (ret.); Dr. R. C. and Mrs. 
Beebe, M. E. M. (ret.) and niece. 


November 6th, Rev. and Mrs. H. A. 


Boyp, Rev. and Mrs. J. R. SANDER- 
SON, Rev. R. 


A. ARTHURS, Rev. 
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F. M. DAvis, Misses H. 
and L. Dtnwitppik—all C. P. M.; 
Rev. and Mrs. A. THOMSON and 
family, Rev. and Mrs. J. A. MOWATT | 
and family, C. P.M. (ret); Rev. and 
Mrs. Soper, Rev. C. A. BRIDGMAN, 
Rev. J. A. T. ROBERTSON—all C. M. 
M.; Misses L. H. HAMBLKY, C. M, M. 
(ret. Rev. S. C. FArrRiIor, A. P, 
M.S. | 


November goth, Mr. and Mrs. Hup- 
SON BROOMHALL and Mr. and Mrs, 
H. F. Ripiey, C. I. M. (ret.); Mr. 
JOHN Lewis, M. E. M., at Tientsin. 
Mr. and Mrs. H. F. I, M, 
(ret.). 

November 1oth, at Chefoo, EDGAR 
L. MORGAN and wife, A. B. M. S. 


November sith, Mr. and Mrs. F. 
K. ScHoppr, C. I. M. (ret.); Rev. 
R. G. Comrant, A. P. M.; Mrs. 
W. H. Davipson and Mr. and Mrs. 
R. J. Davipson, Friends’ Foreign 
Mission (ret.); Mrs. J. H. MORRISON, 
Friends’ Foreign Mission. 


November 12th,"Mr. and Mrs. W. 
England, C. I. M. (ret.); Rev. and 
Mrs T. HARMSBERGER and child, 
A. P.M.S.; Mr. and Mrs. H. PRIcE 
and child, unconnected (ret.); Dr. and 
Mrs. W. E. TAyrior and two chil- 
dren, Y. M. C. A. (ret.); Miss MIt- 


A.. HERSCHLET, wife, and child, 7, 
A. | | 

November 14th, Dr. and- Mrs. 
G. W. GUINNESS and two children, 


November 17th, at Tainan, For- 
mosa, Rev. EDWARD BAND, to join 
P.M: 

Noveinber 18th, Mrs. C. H. 
and child, A. P. M. (ret.).. q 


DEPARTURES. 


October 25th, Mr. and Mrs. E. J. 7 
MANN and child, and Miss B. Pur- } 
NELL, C. I. M., for England. 

October 28:h, Mr. and Mrs. W. B. 
SLOAN, C. I. M. 


October 29th, Miss A. L. GOLIScH, q 
M.E. M.' 3 
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the fascinating wealth of the Chinese 


highly important to get a 


language in literary and 

in | current proverbs. 
An excellent ‘way. ‘to. achieve 

end is to study with care 


“movenss AND COMMON SAYINGS OF THEC CHINESE » 


BY ARTHUR H. SMITH, DD. | 
REVISED AND ‘ENLARGED: EDITION. 400 PAGES 


re Bou I: andarin 


IF SO, 


‘wee MacGillivray’s 


andarin-Romanized 


‘REVISED ‘EDITION | 
with of useful phrases current in the writings of new scholars. 


It starts with Romanized and so is 
“Quickest and Easiest to Use. 


seiid, to teste forth, to spring up. M. 186. 
fa-changs ta be distended, ‘to féel sense of fulness. 

fa ch‘ao® to be or become damp and mouldy. 
get excited or anxious, 
to get rich, to ‘up. money. 


“Half Calf. Price $8.00 to ‘Missionaries. 
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